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FOREWORD 


Who  that  attended  the  glowing  sessions  of  the  Rail- 
road Men’s  Conference  in  Chicago  and  felt  the  thrill  of 
its  inspiring  and  indescribable  atmosphere  did  not  have  a 
feeling  of  despair  as  to  the  production  of  any  adequate 
description  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  and  expe- 
rienced during  those  eventful,  unforgettable,  beautiful 
days  in  October ! 

For  one,  I did  not  ever  dream  of  seeing  and  reading 
a narrative  so  vivid  and  true  to  the  life  of  this  remark- 
able assembly  of  railroad  men  as  the  story  which  appears 
on  the  following  pages.  Only  hundreds  of  railroad  men 
were  privileged  to  attend  the  Conference,  but  many 
thousands  will  read  this  story  of  it  with  lively  gratitude 
to  those  who  have  given  them  beyond  their  expectations 
opportunity  to  realize  something  of  the  character  of  that 
most  remarkable  gathering  of  railroad  men  from  all  parts 
of  North  America. 

Richard  C.  Morse. 

New  York  City, 

December,  1912. 
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OUTLINE  OF  PROGRAM 


Fourteenth  International  Conference  of  Railroad 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  OCTOBER  3-6,  1912 

OPENING  SESSION— ORCHESTRA  HALL 

Thursday  Afternoon 

Dr.  John  P.  Munn,  Chairman,  Railroad  Department,  International 
Committee,  Presiding. 


Conference  Organization: 

Reading  of  Scripture  and  Prayer.  Richard  C.  Morse. 

Addresses  of  Welcome: 

W.  P.  Sidley,  President  Chicago  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

W.  A.  Garrett,  Vice-president  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway. 

Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  Pastor  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago. 
Responses: 

J.  T.  Cole,  Derry,  Pa.,  Engineer  P.  R.  R. 

Samuel  Pugh,  Canada,  Conductor  G.  T.  R. 

T.  E.  Clarke,  Assistant  to  President,  D.  L.  & W.  R.  R. 

Enoch  Barker,  New  York,  Agent  P.  R.  R. 

Evening 

CONFERENCE  BANQUET— FIRST  REGIMENT  ARMORY 

Dr.  John  P.  Munn,  Presiding. 

Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Toastmaster. 

Addresses: 

H.  U.  Mudge,  President  Rock  Island  Lines. 

Geo.  W.  Stevens,  President  C.  & O.  Lines. 

B.  F.  Bush,  President  Missouri  Pacific  and  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railway. 
John  Carstensen,  Vice-president  New  York  Central  Lines. 

“Why  We  Believe  in  the  Railroad  Association.” 

Wm.  Bird,  Engineer  Big  Four,  Mattoon,  111. 

F.  B.  Haymer,  Conductor  Chesapeake  & Ohio. 

F.  O.  Larimer,  Fireman  Baltimore  & Ohio. 

W.  M.  Lethbridge,  Brakeman  El  Paso  & Southwestern. 

Anson  T.  Loughead,  Switchman  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

William  Haffer,  Shopman  Bradford,  Ohio. 
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Addresses: 

“The  Association  and  Character  Building.” 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  President  International  Harvester  Company. 
“The  Altruistic  Spirit  of  the  Railroad  Association.” 

Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Friday  Morning 

ORCHESTRA  HALL 

Report  of  Commission  on  Business  Administration.  E.  H.  DeGroot,  Jr., 
President  American  Association  of  Railway  Superintendents  and  Superin- 
tendent C.  & E.  I.  Railroad. 


(Discussion.) 

“The  Wider  Field.” 

(a)  Construction  Camps.  W.  H.  Day,  Portland,  Ore. 

(b)  Street  Railways.  H.  O.  Williams,  New  York  City. 

(c)  Foreign  Countries.  F.  C.  Freeman,  India. 

(d)  Unorganized  Points. 

J.  W.  Crudington,  Amarilla,  Tex. 

D.  A.  Mackenzie,  Tucumcari,  New  Mex. 

J.  F.  Russ,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

W.  E.  Isbester,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

“The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  a World  Movement.” 

Arthur  Rugh,  Shanghai,  China. 

Afternoon 

W.  G.  Lee,  President  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  Presiding. 
Address:  W.  G.  Lee. 

“Boys  of  Railroad  Communities.” 

D.  G.  Latshaw,  Religious  Work  Department,  International  Committee. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Gilkey,  Pastor  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church,  Chicago. 

F.  A.  Crosby,  Boys’  Secretary,  Chicago  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
“The  Transforming  Power  of  the  Book.” 

Rev.  Geo.  L.  Robinson,  D.  D. 

“The  Other  Grace.” 

Fred  B.  Smith. 


Evening 

Dr.  John  P.  Munn,  Presiding. 

“Railroad  Men  and  the  Church.” 

(a)  “The  Church’s  Need  of  Railroad  Men.”  Rev.  James  E.  Freeman, 

D.  D.,  Pastor  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

(b)  “Railroad  Men’s  Need  of  the  Church.”  Fred  B.  Smith. 
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Saturday  Morning 

Dr.  John  P.  Munn,  Presiding. 

Devotional  Service.  W.  G.  Mason  and  C.  B.  Willis. 

“An  Opportunity  and  a Challenge.” 

W.  W.  Adair. 

F.  S.  Goodman. 

(Discussion.) 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Business  Administration  Commission’s  Report, 
F.  M.  Olyphant,  Secretary  D.  & H.  Co. 

(Discussion.) 


Afternoon 

(Recreation.) 


Evening 

W.  E.  S.  Griswold,  New  York,  Presiding. 

“The  Safety  Movement  and  the  Railroad  Association.”  C.  W.  Egan, 
General  Claim  Agent  B.  & O.  Railroad. 

“Jesus  and  the  Social  Problem.”  Hon.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Editor  Toronto 
Globe. 


Sunday  Morning 

Devotional  Service,  Orchestra  Hall,  W.  G.  Mason  and  C.  B.  Willis. 
Church  Parade. 

Conference  Sermon  in  Auditorium.  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.  D. 


Afternoon 

Fred  B.  Smith,  Presiding. 

“The  Fallacy  of  the  Double  Standard.”  Dean  Walter  Sumner,  Chicago. 
“Alcohol  a Foe  to  Railroad  Men.”  Harry  Monroe,  Superintendent  Pacific 
Garden  Mission. 


Evening 

Dr.  John  P.  Munn,  Presiding. 

“The  Call  of  the  Master.”  Hon.  J.  A.  Macdonald. 

“Railroad  Men  and  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  G.  A.  Warburton,  Toronto. 
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ward  Hungerford,  author  of  “The  Modern  Rail- 
| fad”  “Little  Corky,”  “The  Man  Who  Stole  a 
Railroad etc. 

I 

*, 

v^word. 

ib  up  your  railroad  map  of  the  United  States. 

for  an  instant;  but  not  too  intently.  Here  is 
iat  spider’s  web  of  no  very  definite  pattern,  close- 
) in  the  north  and  east,  and  even  in  the  west  and 
j with  its  meshes  never  spaced  very  far  apart, 
^tiewhere  roundabout  the  tip  of  Lake  Michigan  the 

teb  blackens  into  an  indefinite  infinity  of  lines 

Chicago ! 

There  you  have  it.  Chicago — the  greatest  railroad 
nter  in  the  land,  which  means,  of  course,  the  greatest 
,|b^ad  center  in  the  world.  Chicago — the  ambitious 
Jftirdate  of  every  trunk-line  builder,  the  intersection  of 
a multitude  of  through  routes ; Chicago — the  most 
important  railroad  hub  of  all  this  land. 


The  miles  of  sidings  that  girdle  the  city  show  its  rail- 
road importance  to  even  the  dullest  layman.  To  the 
men  who  are  in  the  actual  business  of  transportation, 
they  are  the  material  evidences  of  one  of  the  greatest  na- 
tional problems  of  overland  carryings.  J.  J.  Hill  will 
ugh  when  he  tells  you  that  it  takes  half  as  long  to  move 
i freight  car  across  Chicago  as  for  the  long  stretch  of 
nore  than  four  hundred  miles  from  that  city  up  to 
5t.  Paul. 
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It  shall  be  recorded  that  in  the  first  week  of  October, 
1912,  the  paths  of  fifteen  hundred  railroaders  also  led 
to  Chicago.  The  city  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  has 
witnessed  some  memorable  gatherings  within  her  walls 
in  this  year  of  grace,  1912.  Some  of  them  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  making  of  the  history  of  our 
time.  None  of  them  may  boast  that  it  has  done  more 
toward  the  making  of  better  manhood  than  the  Four- 
teenth International  Conference  of  the  Railroad  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  which  met  in  the  spacious 
auditorium  of  Orchestra  Hall  from  Thursday,  the  third 
day  of  October,  until  Sunday,  the  sixth. 

The  work  of  the  committees  of  preparation  was 
thorough.  The  Conference  had  been  well  advertised. 
In  response  to  invitations  that  had  been  sent  broadcast 
over  the  land,  the  railroaders  did  their  own  part.  They 
dug  into  their  own  resources — and  came  to  Chicago. 
Sometimes  they  came  in  delegations,  thirty-five  to  forty 
or  fifty  men  to  a group ; and  sometimes  they  came  alone 
and  from  long  distances ; from  the  far  East  and  the 
distant  West — even  from  the  construction  camps  of  the 
newer  steel  trails  up  in  Canada. 

For  a typical  instance,  there  was  young  Jose  Gonzalez, 
from  Chihuahua,  which  is  away  down  in  old  Mexico. 
Gonzalez  started  a whole  week  ahead  of  time,  mindful 
of  the  habit  that  the  rebels  in  his  own  country  have  just 
now  of  burning  railroad  bridges  and  tearing  up  whole 
miles  of  tracks.  His  precautions  were  justified.  As  it 
was  he  did  not  arrive  at  Chicago  until  almost  the  end  of 
the  Conference,  and  the  record  of  his  journey  would  be 
a considerable  story  of  itself. 

There  were  men  at  the  great  meetings  wearing  the 
keystone  of  the  Pennsylvania,  men  from  the  mighty  New 
York  Central  and  its  cousin,  the  sleek  Lake  Shore; 
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others  from  the  historic  Baltimore  & Ohio,  the  immacu- 
late Lackawanna,  the  industrious  Chesapeake  & Ohio ; 
groups  from  the  big  western  carriers — the  Rock  Island, 
the  Northwestern,  the  Sante  Fe,  the  Gould  roads — all 
these  and  many,  many  more,  sending  delegates  to  the 
first  really  representative  gathering  of  railroad  men  that 
this  country  has  known  since  a similar  meeting  at  St. 
Louis  three  years  ago.  There  were  men  in  every  rank 
of  railroad  life  and  if  a railroader  there  was  superintend- 
ent or  general  manager  or  even  a president,  it  did  not 
militate  particularly  against  him ! There  was  a democ- 
racy in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Conference  that  for  the 
time  levelled  every  show  of  rank  or  pretense. 

The  Opening  Banquet. 

To  tell  all  that  happened  in  Chicago  is  not  my  province. 
That  has  been  done  fully  and  thoroughly  in  the  detailed 
reports  of  the  Conference.  My  purpose  is  to  record  that 
really  notable  event  as  it  came  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  one 
man — an  outsider,  if  you  please,  who  is  not  a member  of 
the  Association  but  who  is  proud  to  say  that  he  believes  in 
every  one  of  its  ideals  and  aspirations. 

It  was  as  a reporter  that  I came  to  the  banquet  held 
in  a great  barn  of  a regimental  armory  down  in  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  I stood  in  the  gallery,  gazed  down  upon 
the  floor,  and  saw — such  a gathering  as  I had  not 
dreamed  might  be  assembled.  Imagine  for  yourself  thir- 
teen long  tables,  doubly  white  under  a brigade  of  hissing 
arcs,  stretching  into  long  vistas  toward  the  distant  end 
of  the  room.  Now  place  at  those  tables  some  eighteen 
hundred  railroad  men,  hungry  as  only  railroaders  can 
become  hungry;  hang  a dandy  band  up  in  a far-off 
balcony ; bring  to  your  dinner  good  speakers — the  unseen 
and  unspoken  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  of  high 
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ideals  and  you  begin  to  get  the  picture  of  the  opening 
banquet  of  the  Conference — faintly. 

Somehow  I shall  never  bring  to  mind  the  picture  of 
that  dinner  without  recalling  a striking  vista  of  a truck 
farm  near  Batavia.  That  farm  knoll  showed  me  neat 
and  even  rows  of  God’s  growing  things,  springing  up 
from  rich,  black  soil.  And  in  the  First  Regiment  armory 
the  thirteen  tables  of  hungry  men  made  me  think  of  the 
seed-rows  of  that  exquisite  farm. 

Hungry,  did  I say?  Railroad  men  lead  hard  lives, 
although  generally  simple  ones,  and  hunger  is  one  of 
their  stocks  in  trade. 

“We’ll  meet  those  eighteen  hundred  appetites,”  the 
caterer  said  with  a laugh.  The  dinner  committee  laughed, 
too,  but  nevertheless  it  put  a clause  in  its  contract  with 
the  caterer  which  provided  for  eight  ounces  of  beef  for 
each  diner.  Railroad  Association  men  are  in  the  catering 
business  themselves — to  railroaders.  And  if  any  rail- 
roader missed  his  eight  ounces  of  beef  in  Chicago  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  October,  he  has  only 
himself  to  blame. 

For  an  hour  after  grace  had  been  said — the  satisfac-  j 
tion  of  the  inner  man!  The  band  played;  and  just  here 
let  me  put  in  a word  for  that  band.  It  stuck  by  the 
Conference,  and  the  Conference  stuck  by  it.  Made  up 
of  fifty  or  sixty  railroad  shopmen  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  I could  | 
hardly  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  bands  that 
I have  heard.  And  I went  to  Chicago  after  a week  of 
Arthur  Pryor  and  Creatore  at  the  Rochester  exposition. 
The  Tyrone  band  reflects  a deal  of  credit  upon  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  which  has  organized  and  fostered  it;  . 
it  reflects  still  greater  credit  upon  the  bandsmen  them- 
selves — the  men  who  have  given  time  and  patient  energy  ft 
to  its  perfection.  The  band  was  the  novel  note  of  the  1 
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Chicago  Conference — it  was  something  more.  It  was  a 
distinct  inspiration  to  every  session  of  the  gathering  in 
which  it  participated. 

After  the  band,  after  the  last  cup  of  coffee — the  larger 
treats  of  the  banquet.  From  the  high-hung  balcony  of 
the  armory,  squarely  spanning  its  broad  entrance  doors, 
ten  real  railroaders  talked  down  to  the  men  at  the  tables. 
To  be  absolutely  accurate,  going  up  into  a balcony  was 
the  only  way  that  they  could  talk  down  to  the  railroaders. 
Democracy  was  the  key-note  of  the  Conference.  Re- 
member again  that  it  really  made  little  difference  if  a man 
was  a superintendent  or  a general  manager  or  even  the 
president  of  a railroad. 

So  it  did  not  count  against  any  of  those  in  the  speakers’ 
balcony  of  the  armory  banquet.  There  were  some  pretty 
well  known  railroaders  who  stood  at  the  balcony  rail 
that  October  night  and  talked  to  the  eighteen  hundred — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  wives  and  sweethearts  who  were 
gathered  in  the  other  galleries. 

W.  A.  Garrett,  the  new  vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  and  known  to  railroad  men  across  the 
land,  spoke  at  the  welcoming  meeting  of  the  afternoon. 
In  the  evening  he  sat  in  the  speakers’  balcony  at  the 
banquet,  together  with  H.  U.  Mudge,  the  big  president  of 
the  big  Rock  Island  system  and  the  man  who  did  so 
much  to  make  the  wheels  move  smoothly  at  the  Chicago 
Conference ; the  lovable  George  W.  Stevens,  of  the 
Chesapeake  & Ohio ; B.  F.  Bush,  head  of  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain, Missouri  Pacific  and  Denver  & Rio  Grande,  plain- 
tively protesting  that  any  season  was  open  season  for 
the  gunners  after  railroad  presidents;  John  Carstensen, 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  going 
reminiscently  into  the  early  days  of  the  Railroad  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  then  telling  of  the 
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wonderful  new  home  for  the  Association  that  a new 
generation  of  Vanderbilts  was  building  at  the  Grand 
Central  Station  in  New  York.  And  when  all  the  other 
speakers  had  finished,  C.  H.  McCormick,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  a Chicago  audience,  spoke  a keen  word 
in  behalf  of  the  railroad  investor.  There  are  some  folk 
across  the  land  who  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  hard- 
earned  money  invested  in  railroad  properties. 

When  the  railroad  executives  were  through,  the  en- 
listed men  of  the  railroad  army  had  their  opportunity. 
They  made  the  best  of  it.  In  fairness  it  may  be  said  that 
the  first  honors  in  the  speaking  clearly  went  to  them. 
When  a gray-haired  and  pink-cheeked  engineer  from  the 
Big  Four  told  of  what  faith  and  the  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association  had  done  for  him,  a layman  might  have 
known  why  the  fast-flying  Southwestern  makes  her  way 
in  and  out  of  St.  Louis  day  after  day  in  safety.  William 
Bird  is  that  sort  of  an  engineer.  Upon  his  heels  came 
others ; a fireman,  a switchman,  Brakeman  Lethbridge,  of 
the  El  Paso  & Southwestern.  Mr.  Lethbridge  was  a 
revelation  to  that  room  full  of  diners.  If  he  ever  wishes 
to  quit  being  a brakeman  he  can  become  a politician,  for 
it  so  happens  that  he  is  a real  orator. 

He  stood  at  the  rail  of  that  balcony  and  told  first  of  his 
love  and  his  loyalty  for  his  order,  in  the  typical  straight- 
forward fashion  of  the  railroader  who  lives  in  the  great 
open  spaces  of  the  Southwest.  Then  he  dropped  his 
voice  a key  and  told  of  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Exemplifier. 
And  as  Lethbridge  told  of  Christ  as  the  Example  of  his 
life  you  might  have  heard  a pin  drop  in  the  huge  vault 
of  the  armory.  But  only  for  a moment — that  silence.  In 
the  next  the  big  room  was  full  of  wild  applause.  The 
railroad  men  had  taken  this  fellow  up  from  the  South- 
west as  one  of  their  own. 
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Another  incident  deserves  recording.  It  was  after 
Conductor  Haymer,  of  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio,  had 
finished  his  testimony  of  what  the  Railroad  Association 
had  done,  not  alone  for  himself  but  for  the  other  men 
on  his  line  (a  sincere  and  exquisitely  simple  statement, 
by  the  way),  that  President  George  W.  Stevens,  of  the 
C.  & O.,  lifted  his  great  frame  out  of  a nearby  chair  and 
went  over  to  Mr.  Haymer,  shook  him  by  the  hand  and 
congratulated  him  warmly.  The  crowd  caught  on.  And 
the  way  it  showed  its  appreciation  of  that  little  act  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  a big  man  sticks  in  my  memory. 

Friday  Evening  in  Orchestra  Hall. 

Remember  that  to  review  each  of  the  Conference  meet- 
ings in  this  limited  space  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
reporters  of  the  gathering  have  done  their  work  thor- 
oughly. There  was  not  one  session  that  was  not  worth 
a full  report — even  from  the  early  morning  gospel  meet- 
ings when  Big  Mason — big  in  body,  mind  and  heart,  and 
as  real  a man  as  we  ever  expect  to  know — stood  on  the 
platform  and  listened  to  the  “experiences”  that  came  up 
to  him  from  the  rows  of  seats. 

The  railroad  boys  “let  off  steam”  and  did  it  thoroughly. 
Their  recitals  of  their  own  conversions,  intensely  per- 
sonal to  be  sure,  were,  each  of  them,  human  documents. 
Together  they  gave  an  epitome  of  railroad  life  such  as  a 
man  could  hardly  gather  from  books  of  any  sort. 
Then  there  were  the  later  day  sessions — the  hours  when 
the  railroad  branch  secretaries  listened  to  workadays’ 
kinks  and  suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  their  club- 
houses ; then  a time  when  the  railroaders  themselves 
listened  to  an  immensely  practical  talk  by  Mr.  Eagan, 
of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  on  the  new  safety 
movement  that  is  spreading  so  briskly  across  the  land. 
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But  it  was  the  Friday  evening  session  that  held  my 
attention  most  closely.  Orchestra  Hall  is  an  exquisite 
auditorium.  Built  for  a master  of  music,  who  was  called 
away  before  he  could  ever  lift  his  baton,  it  is  one  of  the 
pet  playthings  of  Chicago.  It  has  housed  many  fashion- 
able audiences,  but  it  can  never  have  held  a more  inter- 
esting one  than  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  October. 

From  platform  rail  up  and  into  the  shadow-distant 
balconies,  the  house  was  solidly  filled ; the  main  floor  by 
the  delegates,  the  boxes  and  the  galleries  with  the  men 
and  women  who,  although  not  of  the  Conference,  came 
to  it,  session  after  session,  because  of  their  full  interest 
in  its  accomplishments.  They  all  faced  a filled  platform ; 
the  big  band  which  gave  such  a soul-stirring  spirit  to  all 
of  the  meetings  in  Orchestra  Hall;  the  chairman,  Dr. 
John  P.  Munn,  and  the  two  speakers  of  the  evening,  Dr. 
James  E.  Freeman  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Minneapolis, 
and  Fred  B.  Smith,  who  needs  no  further  identification. 

Dr.  Freeman,  representing  the  Church,  made  in  its 
behalf  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  aid  of  the  railroad  men 
in  a material  generation  when  its  struggles  are  intensified 
rather  than  lessened.  He  caught  the  interest  of  his  audi- 
tors from  the  beginning,  by  stating  that  he,  himself,  was 
an  old-time  railroader.  Before  he  came  to  the  ministry 
he  was  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  in  the  old  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York. 
He  spoke  to  the  railroaders  as  no  theorist.  They  listened 
to  him  as  one  of  themselves.  And  they  listened  to  one  of 
the  finest  platform  orators  in  the  land — a man  whose 
oratory  is  not  bombastic,  but  who  talks  as  a man  to  men, 
from  the  heart  and  with  full  sincerity  of  feeling. 

After  Dr.  Freeman,  came  Fred  B.  Smith,  regretting 
that  he  could  not  call  himself  a real  railroader. 

“You  can  never  tell  what  Smith  is  going  to  say  or  do,” 
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said  the  man  who  sat  next  to  me.  “He  is  the  most  aston- 
ishing fellow  upon  the  platform/’ 

You  can  always  tell  exactly  what  Fred  B.  Smith  is 
going  to  do.  In  that  I take  issue  with  my  friend  of  the 
evening — and  yet  do  not.  For  he  meant  that  you  can 
never  tell  how  Smith  is  going  to  clothe  his  messages  in 
words  and  sentences  and  paragraphs.  The  message  itself 
is  the  same  and  Smith  has  thundered  it  from  one  ocean 
to  the  other — over  and  over  again.  Soon  he  is  going  to 
girdle  the  world — but  his  message  will  be  the  same, 
unchanging  and  unvarying. 

He  admitted  with  Dr.  Freeman  that  the  Church  needed 
the  men.  But  he  faced  the  issue  and  put  it  in  its  broader, 
more  vital  aspect.  Men — railroad  men  of  course — need 
the  Church  and  the  ever-blessed  thing  for  which  it  stands. 
There  was  no  mistaking  Mr.  Smith’s  message.  It  was 
not  lost  on  a man  or  a woman  within  Orchestra  Hall  that 
night. 

The  Big  Automobile  Ride. 

Almost  every  visitor  to  the  Conference  must  have 
taken  a look  outdoors  on  awakening  that  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Those  first  looks  were  satisfactory.  The  Confer- 
ence was  being  blessed  with  Indian  summer,  that  perfect 
American  autumn  which  all  the  world  is  beginning  to 
know  and  to  admire.  Saturday  morning  saw  the  sky 
blue,  blue  to  a clarity  not  often  observed  in  the  big  city  of 
the  lake. 

A short  morning  session  at  Orchestra  Hall ; then 
lunch;  then  to  the  brigades  of  automobiles  that  were 
being  drawn  up  in  quadruple  files  in  Grant  Park,  just 
across  the  Illinois  Central  tracks  from  the  Hall.  The 
entraining  was  accomplished  with  little  delay,  and  with 
absolute  system.  Not  one  delegate  went  without  a seat 
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and  what  that  meant  only  the  members  of  the  Chicago 
Committee  can  tell ; and  they  will  not.  It  is  enough  now 
to  say  that  350  automobiles,  of  every  sort,  variety  and 
description,  were  in  line.  This  parade  swept  for  forty 
miles  through  the  wonderful  park  and  boulevard  system 
that  completely  encircles  Chicago. 

If  any  railroad  man  had  brought  with  him  an  idea 
that  Chicago  is  but  an  exaggerated  sort  of  railroad  yard, 
a baldly  commercial  and  infinitely  dirty  metropolis,  that 
ride  must  have  dissipated  the  thought — even  to  its  last 
vestiges.  Down  Michigan  Avenue  and  Grand  and 
Drexel  boulevards,  south  to  Jackson  Park,  where  once 
stood  that  Dream  White  City  that  made  an  entire  world 
fall  in  admiration  at  its  gates,  thence  through  a succes- 
sion of  other  playgrounds ; Washington,  Sherman,  Gar- 
field, Douglas  and  Humboldt  parks,  all  connected  by 
boulevards  of  such  width  as  to  seem  part  of  the  parkway 
themselves;  finally  Lincoln  Park,  that  wonderful  north- 
side  pleasure  place,  being  taken  foot  by  foot  from  Lake 
Michigan  itself  and  made  into  one  of  the  great  parks  of 
the  world.  There  was  the  new  Chicago,  spread  in  a 
single  glorious  afternoon  before  the  delegates  at  the  Con- 
ference. It  was  a ride  that  not  one  of  them  might  fairly 
scorn.  It  was  an  opportunity  that  might  not  come  to  a 
man  in  a dozen  visits  to  the  city  by  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Church  Parade. 

Finally — and  almost  the  last  of  the  great  features  of 
this  distinctive  railroad  gathering — the  church  parade 
down  Michigan  Avenue  on  the  cloudless  Sabbath  morn. 
It  was  the  last  time  that  the  Pennsylvania’s  band  from 
Tyrone  was  to  be  heard  at  the  Conference  and  it  was 
given  the  head  of  the  line.  And  such  a line!  Two  thou- 
sand railroaders — representing  almost  every  branch  of 
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the  service  from  switchman  to  president — made  a file  that 
stretched  for  blocks.  It  was  a pity  that  such  a parade 
could  not  have  walked  through  miles  of  Chicago  streets. 
The  moral  effect  would  have  been  tremendous.  The  three 
blocks  from  the  entrance  of  Orchestra  Hall  to  the  door- 
way of  Dr.  Gunsaulus’  church  seemed  all  too  short. 

With  the  big  band  playing  “Onward,  Christian  Sol- 
diers,” the  long  file  of  men  marching  four  abreast  and 
without  officers — for  all  stood  in  the  same  rank  in  that 
parade — set  foot  for  the  Auditorium.  You  can  keep  step 
to  “Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.”  The  old  tune  that  has 
come  down  through  the  centuries  hand  in  hand  with 
Christianity  itself  has  the  rhythm  and  the  ring  to  make 
men  step  high,  to  make  men  conquer.  It  rang  clear  above 
the  half-deserted  Michigan  Avenue  of  the  early  Sunday 
morn.  Its  echoes  awakened  the  late  sleepers  in  the  fash- 
ionable hotels  along  that  smart  street.  They  hurried  to 
their  windows,  thrust  them  open  and  gazed  upon  one 
of  the  strangest  parades  that  Chicago  has  ever  wit- 
nessed— a quadruple  file  of  men,  silent,  uncaptained — 
making  its  way  to  church. 

The  big  doors  of  the  Auditorium  swallowed  up  the 
file.  The  Auditorium  seats  five  thousand  men  and  the 
railroaders  seemed  to  make  but  a handful  in  the  largest 
of  its  galleries.  And  before  those  keen  railroad  eyes  was 
spread  the  vision  of  the  greatest  regular  congregation  in 
America.  For  twenty-three  years  the  Auditorium  has 
been  one  of  the  very  great  lions  of  Chicago.  In  the 
morning  a church ; in  the  afternoon  a great  public  meet- 
ing, oft-times ; in  the  same  evening  a theatre  for  drama 
or  opera.  After  twenty-three  years  it  still  remains  one  of 
the  two  or  three  greatest  halls  in  this  whole  wide  land. 
It  is  by  far  the  largest  room  in  Chicago  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  barnlike  Coliseum)  and  the  only  one 
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that  can  hold  the  folk  that  wish  to  hear  Dr.  F.  W.  Gun- 
saulus  each  Sabbath  morning. 

To  the  railroaders  Gunsaulus  carried  a special  note  of 
appeal  that  last  day  of  their  Conference.  He  was  given 
a congregation  of  rare  discernment,  and  as  for  the  men 
of  the  congregation  who  had  travelled  from  afar,  they 
heard  her  great  preacher  with  the  real  inspiration  that 
must  come  to  any  man  who  hears  him  for  the  first  time. 

A congregation  of  rare  discernment,  did  I say?  Let 
me  close  this  chapter  with  a single  anecdote : 

I stood  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Congress  Hotel 
as  the  parade  turned  from  Michigan  Avenue  and  into 
the  doors  of  the  Auditorium — just  across  the  street.  A 
little  group  of  men,  apparently  delegates  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  just  then 
making  a tour  of  the  United  States  in  their  special 
trains,  watched  the  marchers  with  frank  interest.  Finally 
one  of  them — an  Englishman — addressed  himself  to  me. 

“Pardon  me,”  he  said,  “can  you  tell  me  who  these  men 
are  ?” 

“They  man  the  railroad  trains  of  America,”  was  my 
reply.  He  looked  at  the  file  for  another  moment. 

“They  are  the  finest  looking  body  of  men  I have  ever 
seen,”  said  he. 

In  Conclusion. 

Such  were  some  of  the  more  dramatic  moments  of  the 
Conference  as  they  appealed  to  reportorial  eyes  and  ears. 
There  were  many,  many  other  things  of  keen  interest, 
such  as  that  moment  when  Miss  Helen  Gould,  a woman 
bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  famous  railroad  families 
of  America  and  bringing  to  it  an  honor  and  a dignity  of 
which  it  may  well  be  proud,  stood  upon  the  platform  with 
Dr.  John  P.  Munn  and  received  from  the  railroaders  the 
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noisy  homage  to  which  she  was  well  entitled.  There 
were  the  system  of  suppers  on  Friday  night  when  the  men 
and  the  wives  from  the  big  different  railroad  families 
gathered  for  family  dinners  in  two  dozen  different  repre- 
sentative restaurants  of  the  city ; a dinner  on  the  following 
evening,  when  plans  were  laid  for  a veteran  club  to 
include  members  and  workers  in  the  ranks  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association ; the  noonday  meeting  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre — the  list  runs  to  some  length. 

But  there  was  the  bigger  thing  that  came  to  my  mind — 
that  unseen  thing  that  ran  through  every  gathering,  big 
and  little,  of  the  Conference.  That  thing  was  the  spirit 
of  co-partnership  that  seemed  to  dominate  it. 

Co-partnership  ? 

Exactly  that.  It  was  the  finest  co-partnership  that  I 
have  ever  seen — a close  bond  of  unity  between  the  clean- 
est and  best  business  that  was  ever  given  to  man  and  the 
cleanest  and  manliest  and  best  religion  ever  opened  to 
him.  The  real  spirit  of  the  Conference  was  co-partner- 
ship— a close  and  vital  union  between  the  spirit  and  the 
breadth  and  the  might  of  railroading  and  the  spirit  and 
the  breadth  and  the  might  of  Christianity. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  CHARACTER  TO 
EFFICIENCY 


Dr.  John  P.  Munn,  Chairman  Railroad  Department , 
International  Committee,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  railroads  are  the  arteries 
along  which  travels  the  very  life  blood  of  the  country; 
and  in  this  great  work  of  transportation,  1,700,000  men 
cooperate  with  their  officials  in  shouldering  the  enormous 
responsibility  involved.  How  are  they  doing  it?  Well. 
Can  it  be  done  better?  Yes.  In  what  way?  By  having  a 
sounder  mind  in  a sounder  body ; by  having  a better  sense 
of  moral  obligation;  by  acquiring  in  some  way  better 
character. 

Now,  the  251  Railway  Associations  have  for  their 
work  this  building  up  of  character  in  the  men  who 
patronize  them,  and  it  is  a great  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  The  successful  operation  of  any  railroad  de- 
pends upon  the  men  who  do  this  work.  You  can  never 
eliminate  the  human  element ; and  whether  a road  reaches 
its  best  or  not  depends  upon  whether  the  men  who  do  this 
work  are  able  men,  conscientious  men,  and  faithful  men. 

If  I were  to  ask  you,  “Who  is  the  most  important  man 
upon  a railroad?”  you  would  very  likely  tell  me,  “The 
president.”  This  is  true.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
vice-president,  or  the  general  manager,  or  the  superin- 
tendent, or  a division  superintendent  is  the  most  important 
man  upon  the  road.  Yes ; and  there  are  times  when  even 
the  flagman  at  the  crossing  is  the  most  important  man 
upon  the  railroad. 
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I remember  an  incident  in  my  own  experience  in 
which  an  old  general  manager  on  a large  road  made  an 
effort  to  cut  down  expenses  by  laying  off  a great  many 
men,  and  among  them  several  track  walkers.  One  of 
these,  a man  of  twenty  years’  experience,  knew  that  the 
track  which  he  had  watched  was  not  safe  to  be  left 
alone.  After  he  had  been  off  some  six  weeks  there  came 
three  or  four  days  of  wet  weather,  followed  one  night 
by  a tremendous  downpour  of  rain. 

This  old  fellow  was  thinking  of  a large  bowlder  on  the 
side  of  a cut,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  that  bowlder 
might  be  loosened  and  fall  onto  the  track,  in  which  case 
an  accident  would  surely  follow.  He  did  not  think  of 
his  discharge  after  long  years  of  faithful  service;  he  did 
not  say  to  himself,  .as  many  a man  might  have  said — - 
perhaps  I might  have  said  it:  “These  men  have  been 
unfair  to  me,  and  if  they  have  an  accident  they  must 
suffer  the  consequences.”  He  thought  only  of  the  duty 
that  for  so  many  years  had  been  his  responsibility. 

Finally,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  putting  on 
his  clothes,  he  got  his  lantern,  and  hurried  to  the  bowlder. 
He  found  it  had  been  dislodged,  and  was  on  the  track,  but 
he  was  there  in  time  to  signal  the  train  and  prevent  the 
accident.  Now,  when  I think  of  heroes  I place  Old  Mike 
far  up  on  the  list,  for  he  did  not  think  of  what  had  been 
done  to  him.  He  had  a sense  of  moral  obligation,  and 
his  desire  to  do  his  duty  was  greater  than  all  other 
desires. 

It  is  that  spirit,  that  sense  of  duty,  which  all  men  need, 
no  matter  what  their  vocation  is.  The  Railroad  Asso- 
ciations are  trying  to  increase  this  sense  of  duty  and  this 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  thereby  benefiting  the  road  and 
their  property,  and  we  in  our  Associations  are  also  try- 
ing to  accomplish  this. 
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Such  a Conference  as  we  have  had  is  a great  spectacle, 
and  the  fact  that  many  railroad  officials  cheerfully  trav- 
elled great  distances  to  be  present  is  gratifying  proof  that 
they  are  sincerely  interested  in  this  great  and  in  this 
good  work.  They  realize  that  the  spirit  that  poor  Old 
Mike  had  of  doing  good  to  the  person  who  does  evil  to 
you,  and  doing  one’s  duty  under  any  circumstances,  is  the 
spirit  which  we  should  all  covet  and  the  spirit  for  which 
we  should  all  labor. 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  MEN 

H.  U.  Mudge,  President  Rock  Island  Lines 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  extend  to  you  the  greetings  of 
the  railway  officers  and  the  railway  employees  of  Chicago, 
and  to  welcome  you  to  the  greatest  city  in  America,  if 
not  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  I have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  my  eastern  friends  will  say  that  I am  over- 
boastful, but  I call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Chicago 
is  at  least  the  greatest  railway  center  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  is  the  home  of  more  railway  employees  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  And  I notice  by  the  papers  that 
the  post-office  receipts  of  Chicago  are  now  greater  than 
any  other  city  on  the  continent.  So  I think  I may  sustain 
the  claim. 

You  are  gathered  here  from  all  parts  of  this  great 
country  to  confer  together  on  a matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance— the  matter  of  the  conservation  of  men. 

We  hear  much  about  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  We  differ  somewhat  in  our  views  as  to  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  that  regard,  and  we  may  differ 
in  our  religious  views,  even  in  our  political  views ; but  all 
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thinking  men  and  women  must  agree  that  the  welfare, 
both  moral  and  physical,  of  the  railway  workers  of  this 
country  is  a subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  the 
people  of  the  country.  In  the  now  continent-wide  effort 
to  apply  practically  this  vital  truth,  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  stands  prominently  as  a most 
powerful  agency  for  the  upbuilding  of  character  and  the 
conservation  of  men.  From  all  parts  of  the  world  come 
warm  testimonies  of  individuals  and  communities  recog- 
nizing the  invaluable  service  rendered  by  the  Association 
everywhere. 

I am  therefore  gratified  that  there  has  been  so  large 
an  attendance  at  this  Conference,  and  I hope  for  much 
good  to  come  from  this  gathering  and  for  great  stimula- 
tion of  the  good  work. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  RAILROAD  SERVICE 

George  W.  Stevens,  President  Chesapeake  & Ohio 

Lines 

The  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Railroad  was  among  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  Railroad  Association 
work  in  connection  with  the  moral  and  physical  welfare 
of  its  employees.  As  an  experiment,  some  twenty-two 
years  ago,  it  provided  a building  at  a division  point  in 
West  Virginia,  and  the  results  were  so  great,  the  influ- 
ence so  tremendous,  that  the  work  has  been  gradually 
enlarged,  until  today  every  division  point  and  terminal 
is  provided  with  a building  adapted  to  this  use. 

There  are  now  eleven  different  buildings  in  operation, 
costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000,  and  taking  care 
of  3,700  members.  The  daily  attendance  aggregates  about 
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that  number.  The  contribution  of  the  railway  company 
towards  this  work  aggregates  about  $10,000  per  annum. 
Some  of  the  buildings,  among  them  the  first  that  I 
referred  to,  are  too  small  to  accommodate  the  large  num- 
ber of  men  that  desire  to  use  them,  and  they  are  gradually 
being  improved  and  enlarged.  The  more  recent  buildings 
are  of  a very  permanent  character. 

The  Railroad  Association  has  ceased  to  be  an  experi- 
ment, and  I believe  that  every  railroad  should  be  pro- 
vided with  this  service.  Some  of  the  officers  of  railways 
who  have  not  as  yet  invested  in  this  very  desirable 
feature  seem  to  think  that  there  is  some  objection  to  it 
on  account  of  its  religious  character.  My  experience  is 
that  no  matter  whether  a man  is  a church  member  or 
not ; no  matter  to  what  creed  or  religion  he  adheres,  he  is 
welcome  at  any  one  of  these  institutions. 

I believe  that  the  year  1913  will  witness  a great  growth 
in  this  work,  and  I can  say  for  the  officers  of  the  railways 
that  I represent — and  I represent  one  that  has  a very 
large  work  at  Columbus,  Ohio — that  they  will  cooperate 
in  every  way  not  only  to  enlarge  this  work  but  to  make  it 
a great  success. 


NO  PROGRESS  WITHOUT  COOPERATION 

B.  F.  Bush,  President  Missouri  Pacific  and  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande 

There  has  never  been  a factor  in  this  country  that  has 
added  so  much  to  the  uplift  and  to  the  comforts  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  people  are  so  dependent  upon,  as 
the  transportation  lines.  There  has  been  a great  miscon- 
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ception,  a great  deal  of  feeling  against  these  transporta- 
tion companies.  Perhaps  in  the  days  gone  by  the  execu- 
tives have  in  a measure  brought  this  upon  themselves, 
but  I want  to  say  to  you  that  I do  not  know  today  of  any 
railroad  executive  who  would  willingly  invite  and  who 
does  not  regret  this  wave  of  anti-railroad  feeling  that  has 
surged  over  the  country  for  the  past  five  years,  and  I ask 
your  cooperation,  I ask  your  loyal  support  of  the  stock- 
holders and  of  these  executives,  to  the  end  that  the 
transportation  service  will  be  of  more  satisfactory  nature 
to  shippers,  and  that  they  will  understand  that  we,  too, 
have  our  troubles. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  legislation  in  the  past 
five  years  that  has  not  benefited  either  the  shippers  or 
the  employees.  It  has  been  put  through  by  professional 
politicians  who  felt  that  they  had  to  make  some  sort  of 
a show.  Now,  I say  we  depend  on  you,  and  we  ask  not 
only  your  friendship  but  we  ask  your  loyal  support,  and 
we  ask  that  you  do  what  you  can  to  change  this  sentiment 
towards  the  transportation  companies,  because  we  have 
reached  a point  where,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
lines  here,  our  credit  is  gone. 

We  have  got  to  put  into  these  roads  in  the  next  few 
years,  to  keep  pace  with  the  business  and  to  handle  the 
business  as  we  should,  a great  many  millions  of  dollars. 
How  have  we  kept  up  our  improvements  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  with  the  sentiment  against  railway  securi- 
ties that  has  prevailed  ? We  have  some  of  us  run  in  debt, 
and  later  on  paid  these  debts  with  short-time  notes,  and 
then,  Micawber-like,  thanked  God  that  that  bill  was  paid. 

But  we  have  got  those  notes  to  meet,  and  if  the  trans- 
portation business  continues  as  it  should,  there  has  got 
to  be  a change  of  sentiment,  and  we  must  have  the  fair 
treatment  that  other  lines  of  business  are  accorded,  or 
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we  cannot  continue  to  grow,  and  we  cannot  continue  to 
give  the  public  the  service  which  they  demand. 

We  ask  your  cooperation  along  the  lines  of  economy 
and  saving.  You  throw  away  two  cents’  worth  of  waste: 
there  are  two  tons  and  a half  that  you  have  got  to  move 
a mile  to  pay  for  it.  If  you  can  only  just  get  this  into 
your  mind  once  to  see  how  our  earnings  are  made  up  of 
small  things,  and  how  a number  of  small  savings  could 
help  us  along  these  lines,  you  would  be  doing  not  only 
the  roads  a service  but  yourselves,  because  if  the  different 
companies  that  you  work  for  do  not  prosper,  you  cannot, 
and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  executives  and  of  the  owners 
of  this  property  that  their  men  be  happy  and  prosperous 
and  contented.  No  road  can  prosper  today  without  the 
loyal  support  of  its  men,  and  unless  they  are  lifted  to  as 
high  a plane  of  living  as  possible,  and  as  the  business  will 
permit  us  to  lift  you  to.  In  lifting  yourselves  you  lift 
us;  in  lifting  us  you  lift  yourselves. 


THE  BEGINNING  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
RAILROAD  ASSOCIATION  WORK 

John  Carstensen,  Vice-president  New  York  Central 

Lines 

This  can  hardly  be  called  an  address,  but  will  be  an 
effort  to  relate  to  you  some  facts  concerning  the  begin- 
ning and  progress  of  the  Railroad  Branch  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  now  known  as  the  Madison  Avenue  Branch,  in 
New  York. 

As  I remember  it,  along  in  the  early  seventies,  the  late 
Mr.  C.  V.,  the  eldest  grandson  of  the  late  Commodore 
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Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  with  that  characteristic  energy  so 
well  known  and  with  the  deep  and  earnest  interest  that 
he  then  and  afterwards  took  in  its  affairs,  was  the  prime 
mover  in  starting  the  Railroad  Branch  in  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Depot.  It  was  started  in  the  basement  next  to  the 
Police  Station — just  why  next  to  the  Police  Station,  I 
have  never  quite  determined.  Sometimes  I have  thought 
it  was  intentional,  but  again  I have  thought  it  only  a 
happy  coincidence. 

During  the  years  of  my  service  with  the  Railroad 
Company  and  since  this  work  was  begun,  I have  been 
always  interested  in  it  and  more  or  less  active  in  its  work. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  institutions  for  good  work,  there 
are  those  who  may  criticise  it.  It  may  have  made  errors 
of  some  kind,  but  to  my  mind,  it  always  was,  is  now,  and 
will  be,  an  organization  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  railroad  and  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  railroad 
men.  This  seems  to  have  been  proved  already  in  this 
instance  before  us.  For  during  my  service  with  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  the  growth  of  the  one  has  kept 
up  with  the  other. 

The  new  building  which  will  be  the  future  home  of 
the  Railroad  Branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation will  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  will 
perpetuate  the  present  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  memorial. 

The  passing  of  the  present  building  will  be  mourned 
by  many,  for,  while  it  is  sadly  inadequate  for  present  and 
future  needs,  there  is  a sentiment  attaching  to  it  that  has 
made  it  a greatly  loved  place  to  those  who  have  frater- 
nized within  its  walls.  “Old  361”  has  a tender  spot  in  hun- 
dreds of  hearts,  and  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  from 
the  corner  of  Forty-fifth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
without  incident.  When  the  time  comes  to  vacate  the 
present  property,  we  shall  plan  fitting  ceremonies  for 
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the  leave-taking.  Until  that  time,  we  hope  the  building 
will  be  the  same  headquarters  for  good  cheer  and  happy 
fellowship  that  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  shall  be  so  busy  with  construction 
details  that  it  will  not  seem  long  until  the  new  home  is 
ready.  The  announcement  of  its  coming  should  fill  every 
heart  with  rejoicing,  for  it  will  usher  in  a larger  life  for 
the  Branch  and  will  enable  it  to  do  its  work  in  a far  more 
effective  manner  than  has  heretofore  been  possible. 


WHY  WE  BELIEVE  IN  THE  RAILROAD 
ASSOCIATION 

Wm.  Bird,  of  the  Big  Four , Mattoon,  III. 

REPRESENTING  THE  ENGINEERS 

I began  railroading  in  my  early  manhood.  I have  had 
something  over  forty  years’  experience,  in  some  places 
where  there  were  no  Railroad  Associations  and  other 
places  where  they  were  well  established,  and  I can  truth- 
fully testify  that  where  they  were  well  established  the 
men  were,  in  every  instance,  better  morally,  socially  and 
intellectually. 

I heard  one  of  the  most  eminent  railroad  men  in  the 
country  testify  that  the  money  put  into  the  Railroad 
Association  paid  a bigger  dividend  than  the  same  amount 
of  money  in  rolling  stock.  The  railroad  men  of  today 
are  better  than  they  used  to  be.  Why  are  they?  There 
are  three  or  four  reasons.  The  men  themselves  are 
better  inclined.  The  older  men  are  setting  a better 
example  for  you  young  fellows.  The  railroad  company 
realized  some  years  ago  that  they  were  not  getting  good 
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service  out  of  the  railroad  men,  and  they  established  a 
rigid  discipline  along  the  lines  of  intoxication,  vice  and 
immorality,  which  was  a good  thing,  and  did  a great 
deal  along  that  line ; but  I know  of  no  agency  that  has 
helped  the  railroad  man  more  than  has  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  I speak  from  experience,  and  I 
know  it  to  be  a fact.  You  can  take  two  railroads,  one 
where  there  are  no  Associations  at  all,  and  another  par- 
allel line  where  there  are  railroad  Associations  established 
at  all  intermediate  points  and  terminals,  and  I will  guar- 
antee that  on  the  latter  the  railroad  company  gets  better 
service,  because  their  men  are  better.  It  is  a good 
investment  from  the  cost  standpoint,  and  it  is  a splendid 
investment  from  a human  standpoint.  These  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  I believe  in  this  organization. 


F.  B.  Haymer,  Chesapeake  & Ohio 

REPRESENTING  THE  CONDUCTORS 

The  question  has  been  asked  why  I believe  in  the  Rail- 
road Department  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  would  be  very 
gratifying  to  me,  indeed,  were  I able  to  point  out  to  you 
the  thirty  or  forty  samples  of  noble  manhood  that  accom- 
panied us  to  the  Conference  from  the  C.  & O.  Railway, 
Hinton,  W.  Va.,  and  then  to  take  in  consideration  the 
influences  that  have  made  it  possible  for  the  railroads  to 
possess  this  class  of  men. 

Well  do  I remember  the  conditions  that  existed  a few 
years  ago  when  we  came  in  off  our  runs.  About  the 
only  doors  that  were  always  open  to  us  were  the  saloon 
doors.  Was  it  any  wonder  the  men  were  incapable  of 
the  duty  required  of  them?  Accidents  of  almost  every 
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kind  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  sometimes  loss  of  life, 
brought  about,  no  doubt,  by  the  condition  of  the  men, 
which  in  turn  was  caused  by  their  lack  of  rest,  social 
surroundings,  and  poor  food,  I might  say. 

I have  known  men  to  go  into  the  terminals  away  from 
their  homes  in  our  country,  eat  a cold  bite  of  stale  food 
from  the  tin  bucket,  lie  down  on  a cushion  in  the  caboose 
or  engine  and  try  to  snatch  a few  hours’  sleep  before 
being  called  upon  to  repeat  the  performance.  Was  it  any 
wonder,  I say,  that  men  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
efficiency  that  was  required  or  expected  of  them? 

But  how  vastly  different  are  the  conditions  of  today. 
We  go  into  the  end  of  our  run.  It  is  not  a saloon  sign 
that  stares  us  in  the  face,  nor  the  open  door  of  a groggery. 
Across  the  end  of  the  substantial  building  you  may  ob- 
serve a large  and  beautiful  sign  reading,  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION.  Upon  entering  the 
building  that  bears  this  sign,  the  first  thing  we  find  is  a 
spirit  of  welcome  and  freedom.  We  begin  to  look  around 
and  we  discover  a nice  toilet-room  where  we  can  wash 
and  clean  up  and  fit  ourselves  for  the  surroundings. 
Then  we  go  to  the  lunchroom  where  we  get  pure  food 
nicely  served,  wholesome ; from  there  to  the  reading- 
room  and  all  kinds  of  good  reading  matter,  from  the 
Bible  all  the  way  along  down  to  the  daily  papers.  After 
reading  as  much  as  we  want,  or  as  soon  as  we  feel  like 
it,  we  can  retire  to  a nice  private  room  and  get  a good 
clean  bed  and  get  a good  refreshing  sleep;  we  are  then 
ready  and  capable  for  any  duty  that  may  be  required  or 
expected  of  us. 

The  railway  officials,  no  doubt,  have  long  since  realized 
that  there  is  a vast  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  their 
men,  brought  about,  I would  like  to  claim,  by  the  com- 
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forts,  the  influences  and  the  social  surroundings  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

F.  O.  Larimer,  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 

REPRESENTING  THE  FIREMEN 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  means  everything  to  a railroad  man. 
In  the  first  place,  we  don’t  have  to  eat  our  lunch  under 
a water  tank  and  sleep  in  the  sand  house.  We  used  to 
do  that.  And  maybe  we  would  get  a couple  of  hours’ 
rest  on  the  fire  truck  somewhere.  Now,  we  have  a nice 
clean  bed  to  sleep  in  and  a nice  clean  room  to  eat  in.  We 
have  good,  clean,  instructive  literature  to  read  in  our 
leisure  moments.  We  have  services  that  will  benefit  us. 
Our  secretaries  look  after  our  spiritual  welfare,  which 
is  the  last  but  not  the  least  of  our  requirements.  But 
without  the  munificent,  kind  gifts  of  our  railway  offi- 
cials and  corporations,  the  labors  of  our  secretaries  would 
be  for  naught;  they  would  all  be  in  vain.  We  have  to 
depend  upon  the  corporations  we  work  for  to  help  us 
along. 

W.  M.  Lethbridge,  of  the  El  Paso  & Southwestern 

REPRESENTING  THE  BRAKEMEN 

As  a member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train- 
men and  a representative  of  the  Railroad  Association 
Branch  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  I am  extremely  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  telling  you  why  I believe  the 
Railroad  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Amer- 
ica is  an  absolute  benefit  to  the  moral  and  physical 
efficiency  of  man.  In  the  first  place,  when  you  come 
in  off  the  run,  if  you  haven’t  any  place  but  a saloon  and 
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the  pool  hall  to  loaf,  and  other  places  of  ill  repute,  you 
can’t  cultivate  moral  and  physical  efficiency.  But  you 
can  if  you  have  the  clean  moral  and  physical  associates 
which  the  Railroad  Association  affords.  And  when  you 
get  out  on  the  job  you  can  hit  the  ball  as  you  ought  to  do. 
I also  want  to  say  that  the  efficiency  and  the  uplifting  of 
railroad  men  in  general,  caused  by  the  Association,  is 
greatly  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  secretaries  of 
those  Associations.  The  efficiency  of  these  railroad  sec- 
retaries shows  distinctly  a difference  between  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Branch  and  the  railway  club  house. 

It  does  not  matter  of  what  creed  or  nationality  a man 
is : when  he  enters  an  Association  building  he  is  regarded 
with  a feeling  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  that  Christ, 
the  greatest  Exemplifier,  preached  to  fellow  men,  and 
I want  to  say  that  if  you  will  patronize  faithfully  the 
Railroad  Branch,  not  only  will  you  become  more  morally 
and  physically  efficient,  but  you  will  learn  this  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  official  and  employee  will  cooperate  to 
make  the  railroad  business  a pleasure  as  well  as  an 
industry. 


Anson  T.  Loughead,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

REPRESENTING  THE  SWITCHMEN 

Thirty-six  years  ago  I entered  the  service  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  as  a freight  brakeman,  a 
boy  of  twenty,  fresh  from  the  country  home ; left  influ- 
ences of  good  Christian  parents  and  launched  out  on  my 
railroad  career.  The  home  that  I selected  was  a saloon, 
and  there  I learned,  and  oh,  how  easy  it  was  to  learn,  to 
drink,  that  curse  of  not  only  the  railroad  man  but  of 
every  workingman  in  this  great  country  of  ours!  Oh, 
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how  easy  it  is  to  learn  to  do  wrong!  I drifted  into  an 
awful  life,  a life  through  which  I lost  the  respect  of  my 
employers,  almost  the  love  of  my  wife — but  she  stuck  to 
me  through  it  all — until  I reached  the  place  where  I 
wasn’t  a fit  companion  for  anyone.  One  day,  twelve 
years  ago,  I entered  a building  over  whose  doors  were 
the  letters  “Y.  M.  C.  A.,”  and  there  I was  led  to  accept 
the  One  Power  on  this  earth  that  is  able  to  save  a man 
and  to  keep  him  saved.  It  was  there  that  I learned  that 
there  was  a Power  on  this  earth  that  could  make  a man 
what  he  ought  to  be. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  came  among 
us  to  help  us  to  do  right.  It  came  among  us  because  we 
needed  it,  and  I firmly  believe  that  it  was  God  who  put 
it  into  the  heart  of  the  good  men  that  are  at  the  head 
of  our  Association,  to  launch  this  enterprise  that  has 
benefited  us  so  much.  Ah,  men,  there  is  something 
deeper  in  this  life  than  the  commercial  side  of  it.  There 
is  something  that  will  make  more  happiness  than  a bank 
account.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  if  it 
stands  for  what  it  should  stand  for,  if  it  supports  the 
cause  or  foundation  upon  which  it  was  laid,  is  the  organi- 
zation that  railroad  men  need  to  help  them,  not  only  to 
be  better  employees  but  to  be  better  husbands  ; to  be  better 
fathers ; to  be  better  citizens  of  our  great  country. 


William  Haffer,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

REPRESENTING  THE  SHOPMEN 

To  the  question  “Why  do  we  believe  in  the  Railway 
Association?”  I want  to  say  from  a shopman’s  point  of 
view  it  brings  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  to  us  at  the  place  where  we  work.  By  the 
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medium  of  the  shop  meeting,  men  are  brought  up  to 
look  at  life  in  a different  light  and  to  have  a clean  life, 
which  means  to  be  a better  father,  a better  citizen,  a 
better  employee — a better  man  in  every  way.  While  off 
duty  the  shopman  has  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
building  to  hear  good  lectures  on  technical  points  of 
interest  to  him.  He  can  get  good,  clean  literature  and 
reading,  which  also  goes  far  in  increasing  his  efficiency 
and  making  him  a better  employee. 

A community  having  a Railroad  Association  in  it  is 
provided  with  an  uplift  not  only  for  the  generation  that 
is  living  but  for  those  that  are  coming  up,  because,  as  the 
railways  have  come  to  learn,  our  schoolboys  of  today 
will  be  our  railroad  men  of  tomorrow,  and  if  they  are 
brought  up  under  the  right  kind  of  circumstances  and 
the  right  kind  of  training  they  are  going  to  make  more 
loyal  and  better  employees  for  the  railroads. 

And  again  I will  say  that  the  Railroad  Association  has 
furnished  the  connecting  link  between  the  Church,  the 
visible  head  of  Christ  here  on  earth,  and  the  laboring 
man  that  has  stood  aloof. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  I will  say  that  stockholders  in 
the  railways  of  this  country  have  come  to  consider  the 
Association  as  an  asset. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  CHARACTER 
BUILDING 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  President  International  Har- 
vester Company 

For  many  years  I have  been  a strong  believer  in  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  That 
work  is  practical  and  helpful.  It  is  based  on  common 
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sense,  and  it  is  worthy  the  support  of  every  man  who 
wishes  to  help  his  fellow  men.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  Railroad  Department,  the  growth  of  which  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  our  American  indus- 
trial life. 

I wonder  if  you  realize  that  on  no  other  continent  could 
such  a gathering  as  our  Conference  be  held?  It  is  a 
remarkable  thing  alone  for  fifteen  hundred  men,  rail- 
road men,  to  come  together  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  benefits  and  the  advantages  of  a Christian  organiza- 
tion, but  when  to  this  fact  you  add  that  officials,  or  the 
institution  representing  thousands — yea,  almost  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men — railroad  men — throughout  this 
country  are  gathered  at  the  same  board,  the  significance 
of  the  occasion  will  at  once  be  apparent  to  all  of  us. 

We  have  heard  many  things  of  the  requisites  of  the 
Association  work,  but  I would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  to  my  mind,  character  is  increasingly 
being  looked  upon  as  an  invaluable  factor  in  railway 
work.  Everyone  who  is  identified  with  a railroad,  either 
in  the  capacity  of  employee  or  official  or  stockholder,  now 
recognizes  that  character  means  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary to  the  railway  man,  and  consequently  they  are  all 
interested  in  the  development  of  strong,  manly,  Christian 
character. 

The  Association  has  proven  its  value  as  a character- 
building institution,  and  that  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  we  believe  so  strongly  in  it.  The  railroads  owe 
much  to  it  for  the  work  it  has  done  so  efficiently  among 
the  employees.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  railroad  has 
set  a splendid  example  to  other  corporations  and  to  other 
employers  of  labor  by  the  hearty  way  in  which  it  has 
cooperated  with  the  Association  in  making  the  work 
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Let  me  remind  you  that  the  clubhouses  on  the  Canal 
Zone,  which  were  built  and  largely  maintained  by  the 
United  States  Government,  are  an  outgrowth  of  the 
work  of  this  Railway  Department  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  wel- 
fare and  club  work  being  done  among  many  industrial 
corporations.  The  International  Harvester  Company, 
with  which  I am  connected,  has  obtained  much  valuable 
assistance  in  the  development  of  its  welfare  work  from 
the  Associations,  and  it  wishes  to  reciprocate  by  promot- 
ing these  interests  whenever  it  possibly  can  do  so. 

I am  glad  to  note  that  the  time  has  come  when  stock- 
holders and  public  generally  recognize  that  it  is  good 
business  to  spend  a reasonable  amount  of  corporate 
money  in  this  way,  and  I am  glad  that  an  organization  is 
at  hand  with  which  we  can  all  cooperate  along  these 
lines,  knowing  well  from  experience  that  employees  gen- 
erally will  give  it  their  loyal  and  their  hearty  support. 


THE  ALTRUISTIC  SPIRIT  OF  THE  RAILROAD 
ASSOCIATION 

Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Washington , D.  C. 

For  a time  I had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  very  heart 
of  a city  as  one  of  its  executives.  I have  had  every 
opportunity,  officially,  professionally  and  personally,  to 
see  the  seamy  side  of  life,  and  to  see  the  better  side; 
also  to  see  the  hearts  of  many  men ; and  I say  this, — 
and  you  will  pardon  the  personal  allusions, — that  those 
who  do  not  know  me  may  not  think  that  what  I shall 
say  comes  from  an  academic  doctrinaire.  From  my  earli- 
est youth  I have  been  in  the  busy  activities  of  life,  and 
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what  I say  has  been  your  experience  as  well  as  mine, 
in  a word,  that  the  spirit  of  this  Association  is  greater 
than  anything  that  can  show  in  buildings  or  in  statistics 
or  in  achievements,  as  in  the  city  Associations  with  their 
$75,000,000  worth  of  buildings,  the  building,  the  equip- 
ment, even  the  secretary,  viewed  as  a staff,  may  profit 
nothing.  It  is  the  spirit  that  gives  it  life,  and  it  is  that 
spirit  which  has  made  it  all  possible. 

Do  you  suppose  for  a moment  that  fifteen  hundred  rail- 
road men  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  could  have 
been  gathered  together  in  such  a Conference  as  we  have 
just  had  after  so  brief  an  existence  as  the  Association  has 
had — only  since  1872 — if  there  had  not  been  in  it  a spirit 
beyond  anything  that  appeared  ? Have  you  any  idea  that 
it  would  have  lasted?  Would  it  not  have  gone  the  way 
of  clubs  and  other  organizations,  worthy  in  themselves 
but  having  no  vital  life?  You  know  it  would,  except  for 
what  that  third  letter  in  our  initials  stands  for.  Take 
the  word  “Christian”  out;  take  out  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  we  should  see  perhaps  one  more  conference 
but  none  after  that.  Therefore,  it  is  that  I say,  that  this 
is  of  the  very  first  importance. 

George  B.  Roberts,  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  which  he  attended  before  his  death, 
said : “When  we  met  our  appropriation  first  for  a Rail- 
road Association  we  were  ashamed  to  let  it  be  known 
that  it  was  for  that  purpose,  so  we  put  it  under  the  head 
of  ‘Repairs’;  but  I want  to  say  that  no  money  of  the 
stockholders  that  we  have  spent  in  all  these  years,  not 
even  the  money  for  steel  rails,  has  been  more  necessary 
or  more  useful  than  the  money  that  we  put  into  the 
Railway  Association.”  The  new  men  of  the  twentieth 
century  who  are  in  every  way  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
we  of  the  general  public,  can  speak  from  our  hearts. 
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Don’t  you  know  that  if  any  railway  system  could  adver- 
tise truthfully  that  every  man  of  its  engineers,  its  con- 
ductors, its  firemen,  and  all  the  rest,  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  with  all 
that  that  implies — don’t  you  know  that  that  would  get 
the  patronage  of  the  public  until  the  others  caught  up, 
as  they  quickly  could?  How  many  times  we  hear  the 
phrase  “the  brotherhood  of  man,”  when  it  is  nothing  but  a 
phrase;  nothing  but  an  empty  name!  And  why?  Be- 
cause it  has  been  parted  from  the  Fatherhood  of  God! 
And  there  rests  the  effort  that  we  represent.  We  are 
brothers:  why?  Because  we  are  sons,  or  may  be,  in  full 
truth,  of  the  one  Father,  and  have  the  Elder  Brother  for 
our  Saviour  and  our  Keeper. 

And  there  is  no  other  real  and  lasting  brotherhood  in 
this  world.  In  that  brotherhood  is  found  the  real  and  the 
only  lasting  solution  of  every  problem,  political,  social, 
racial,  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada  and  of  the 
world. 

There  is  the  beginning  of  acquaintance  and  of  friend- 
ship and  of  actual  trust  that  we  shall  come  to  know 
one  another  and  to  know  one  another  in  the  fellowship 
of  Jesus  Christ. 
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W.  P.  Sidley,  President  of  the  Chicago  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association 

It  is  not  as  a railroad  man  that  I greet  you,  but  as  an 
officer  and  representative  of  the  Chicago  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  In  1892,  there  was  a Conference 
of  Railroad  Association  men  held  in  Chicago.  At  that 
time  we  had  here  but  two  railroad  departments,  and 
but  ninety-seven  departments  of  Railroad  Associations  in 
the  world — that  is,  that  are  represented  here  today.  They 
had  a membership  of  somewhat  less  than  20,000  men  and 
a total  property  holding  of  $113,000,  and  at  that  Con- 
ference in  1892,  which  scored  the  high-water  mark  up  to 
that  time  for  Conferences  of  railroad  men  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, there  were  present  just  182  delegates. 

There  are  today  251  branches  of  the  Railroad  Associa- 
tion work,  with  membership  of  90,000  men,  with  property 
holdings  of  upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  at 
this  Conference  there  will  be  present  as  delegates  between 
1,500  and  2,000  men,  or  nearly  ten  times  the  number 
which  were  present  at  the  former  Conference  in  Chicago 
in  1892.  No  wonder  that  this  is  so,  for  nowhere  more 
conspicuously  than  in  the  Railway  Departments  of  the 
Association  has  the  spirit  of  Christian  service  been  mani- 
fest or  its  practical  benefits  to  men  apparent. 

In  addition  to  the  good  which  it  has  done  to  its  indi- 
vidual members,  these  Railway  departments  are  the  un- 
official and  yet  the  most  important  maintenance  depart- 
ments which  the  railroads  possess  today.  The  other 
departments  of  maintenance  have  to  do  with  the  dead 
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material ; with  the  roadbed  or  trackage  and  equipment : 
but  these  departments  have  to  do  directly  with  the  hearts 
and  the  minds  and  the  bodies  that  dominate  and  control 
that  trackage  and  that  equipment,  and  cultivate  the  steady 
brain  and  hand,  the  sober  judgment  and  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  of  sacrifice  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
operation  of  these  great  highways  of  human  intercourse. 
One  of  the  high  railroad  officials  of  the  country  says  that 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  accidents  upon  the  railroad 
today  are  due  to  the  carelessness  and  the  inefficiency  of 
the  employed  men  upon  the  road.  It  is  clear  that  the 
crying  need  in  the  railroad  world  today  is  men  and  man- 
hood efficiency.  And  it  is  the  training  of  men  and  the 
development  of  this  manhood  efficiency  to  which  the 
Association  has  set  its  hand.  We  of  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation congratulate  you  upon  the  great  work  which  you 
have  in  hand — a work  which  is  worthy  of  the  best  in  any 
man.  We  rejoice  in  your  successes. 

I cannot  close  this  greeting  without  a word  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  cooperation  which  we  have  received,  in  per- 
fecting plans  for  this  Conference,  from  the  railway  offi- 
cials in  Chicago.  They  have,  through  their  roads, 
financed  practically  the  entire  expense  of  the  Conference ; 
they  have  individually  given  generously  of  their  time  and 
their  thought  in  meeting  and  planning  for  it,  and  they 
have,  almost  without  exception,  expressed  their  deep 
interest  in  this  work  of  the  Railroad  Association  and  its 
value  to  the  men,  to  the  railroad  and  to  the  public.  To 
Mr.  Mudge,  the  chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee, 
in  particular,  our  hearty  thanks  are  due.  He  said  to  me 
that  the  railroad  officials  of  this  city  were  giving  far 
more  attention  and  interest  to  the  meetings  in  prepara-  , 
tion  for  this  Conference  of  railroad  men  than  they 
were  giving  to  the  regular  gatherings  of  those  same  I 
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men  for  their  railroad  business ; and  I doubt  if  there  is 
in  existence  today  a platform  upon  which  the  employer 
and  employee  meet  with  such  mutual  self-esteem,  such 
mutual  interest  and  profit,  as  that  which  is  thus  furnished 
by  the  Railroad  Branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association. 

W.  A.  Garrett,  Vice-president  Chicago  & Great  Western 

Railway 

It  is  indeed  a pleasure  to  welcome  to  Chicago  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Fourteenth  International  Conference. of  the 
Railroad  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Chicago 
is  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world.  There  are 
twenty-one  active,  regular  railroad  presidents  located  in 
Chicago.  We  have  thirty-four  railroad  lines  with  a 
mileage  of  approximately  133,000,  and  eighteen  regular 
vice-presidents  in  charge  of  transportation. 

There  are  ten  general  managers  located  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  the  general 
manager  is  the  three-cornered  bumping  post  between  the 
executives  who  own  the  property,  or  operate  the  property, 
and  the  people  who  think  that  they  own  the  property  and 
the  employees  who  work  for  the  property.  We  work 
within  the  city  limits  of  Chicago,  555  yard  engines  per 
day.  We  have  2,375  miles  of  track  in  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  town  of  Chicago.  About  850  miles  of  this  trackage 
have  been  elevated,  for  which  the  railroads  have  gone 
down  in  their  jeans  to  the  tune  of  seventy-five  millions 
of  dollars — millions,  mark  you.  There  are  approximately 
25,000  cars  arriving  in  the  town  of  Chicago  every  day,  and 
some  people  say  that  we  never  let  them  get  out  of  Chi- 
cago, because  Chicago  is  known  as  the  railroad  graveyard. 
The  safety  step  movement  started  in  Chicago,  and  now 
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we  are  honored  by  the  greatest  gathering  of  the  greatest 
Young  MenJs  Christian  Association  that  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  to  you  men  that 
the  opportunities  for  advancement  on  railroads  just  now 
are  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  ever  before.  Railroad 
executives  the  country  over  are  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  capable  men  who  are  able  to  carry  additional 
responsibilities  in  the  handling  of  the  railroad  property. 
The  messenger  of  today  is  the  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph of  tomorrow ; the  rodman  of  today  is  the  chief 
engineer  of  tomorrow ; the  brakeman  of  today  is  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  tomorrow,  and  the  fire-boy  of  today  is 
the  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  tomorrow.  Men 
competent  to  stand  promotion  must  be  clear-brained  and 
loyal,  and  nothing  tends  to  bring  out  such  a condition 
more  than  the  refining  influence  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association. 

Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  D.  D.,  Pastor  Fourth  Pres- 
byterian Church , Chicago 

I certainly  wish  to  extend  to  you  in  behalf  of  the 
churches  and  pastors  of  Chicago  a most  cordial  welcome. 
We  need  you.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you  need  us 
or  not.  But  we  need  you.  We  need  iron  in  the  blood,  j 
and  we  need  to  know  how  to  make  tracks  and  a good 
many  other  things. 

The  fact  of  it  is,  we  need  in  this  world  the  spirit  and  , 
the  power  that  puts  life  on  the  present  actual  level  of 
reality  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  from  the  stand-  ? 
point  of  progress — that  which  is  behind  and  that  which  ■: 
is  before.  I believe  that  what  we  need  today  is  the  very  I 
spirit  of  more  definite  masculine  power  in  the  work  of  the 
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Church  of  God,  and  I never  face  a set  of  you  men  without 
realizing  that  you  have  been  and  are  giving  to  the  world 
today  that  very  spirit;  you  are  a splendid  asset  to  every 
community  where  you  are,  and  you  are  an  asset  to  our 
city  when  you  are  here.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  self- 
ishly of  it,  but  we  wish  you  to  realize  that  we  appre- 
ciate your  being  here;  and  I question  if  any  great  con- 
ference or  convention  has  come  to  our  city  in  recent 
years  which  means  more  to  us,  and  we  trust  that  we 
may  help  in  making  it  mean  something  to  you. 

The  world  needs  today  a strong,  masculine,  on-the- 
level  Christianity  to  drive  out  the  things  that  are  weak 
and  bad.  Thank  God,  that  Christianity  is  what  you 
men  stand  for,  and  we  welcome  you  most  heartily. 


THE  WIDER  FIELD  AND  UNORGANIZED 
POINTS 

CONSTRUCTION  CAMPS 


W.  H.  Day,  Portland , Ore. 


After  hearing  those  splendid  reports  from  the  different 
departments  of  railroad  service  there  was  one  impor- 
tant man  missing,  and  I kept  thinking  of  him  all  the 
evening,  because  without  his  work  most  of  the  other 
men  would  not  have  any  job.  Of  course,  I refer  to  the 
man  who  builds  the  railroads.  It  seems  to  me  it  has 
been  largely  a case  of  “out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,”  and 
I want  to  make  a plea  for  the  50,000  men  out  West  who 
slept  last  night  in  a bunk  with  possibly  two  handfuls  of 
straw  for  a bed,  and  who  this  morning  are  laboring  on 
bridges  and  tunnels.  We  have  had  from  time  to  time 
some  suggestion  of  the  opportunities  there,  but,  men,  the 
opportunities  are  increasing  more  and  more,  and  I want 
to  just  raise  this  question:  Whether  the  time  hasn’t  come 
in  our  North  American  Railroad  Associations  when  we 
ought  to  get  into  the  missionary  program  along  this  line. 
A self-centered  committee,  like  a self-centered  man,  soon 
dries  up.  Isn’t  it  a real  danger  we  are  facing  that  we 
never  think  of  the  fellow  who  is  less  fortunate  than  we 
are? 

There  is  a wonderful  opportunity  for  us  to  open  up  a 
great  missionary  movement  in  the  West.  Shall  we  not 
heed  it? 
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STREET  RAILWAYS 

H.  O.  Williams,  International  R.  R.  Secretary , New 
York  City 

The  largest  field  yet  practically  unoccupied  by  the 
\ oung  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  that  among  the 
600,000  men  in  electric  transportation,  a continually 
increasing  number.  There  are  five  Associations  now 
at  work  among  these  employees,  more  of  whom  came  to 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  demanded 
acceptance  and  direction  than  were  solicited.  This  army 
of  men  have  in  charge,  life  and  limb,  a number  of  citizens 
of  this  country  and  Canada,  a greater  number  than  those 
who  travel  on  our  steam  railways.  These  Associations 
at  the  six  points  have  now  a membership  of  3,000  of 
these  men.  I could  truthfully  say  that  this  field  is  wide 
open  for  entrance  and  occupation  by  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  I trust  when  another  con- 
ference assembles  that  we  will  have  representatives  who 
will  speak  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  three  years  of 
active  service  that  have  brought  in  not  only  3,000  men  to 
membership  and  to  interest  and  to  effort  and  to  practical 
results,  but  a number  ten  times  that  large. 

We  have  been  looking  earnestly,  carefully,  continually 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  for  that  prophet  who 
shall  go  out  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  possibly  in 
the  Railroad  Department,  certainly  as  a representative 
of  the  Association,  to  carry  their  methods,  plans  of 
organization  and  direction  to  this  tremendous  field  of 
railroad  employees. 

And  we  pray  that  the  Lord  will  raise  up  very  soon 
the  man,  the  men,  who  are  going  to  be  the  champions 
and  the  experts  of  able  direction  among  this  great  army 
yet  unoccupied,  the  street  railway  employees. 
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FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

F.  C.  Freeman,  National  Secretary  of  the  Railroad 
Departments  in  India 

We  heard  a glowing  report  of  the  work  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  is  doing  for  the  railroad 
men  in  North  America,  and  we  have  heard  of  the  hopes 
for  the  wider  field  here  in  the  home  land.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  make  an  appeal  to  you  for  an  advance : 
First,  to  the  foreign  field — to  the  railroad  men  of  India. 
I wish  I had  the  knowledge  and  the  power  to  draw  a 
picture  of  India  as  it  has  been  pictured  to  me  by  men 
who  have  been  out  there  and  seen  the  great  need  of  the 
railroad  men  in  that  great  country. 

When  we  think  of  India,  we  who  know  little  about  it, 
we  are  bound  to  think  of  it  in  language  of  great  terms. 
It  is  a country  great  in  area,  a country  great  in  popu- 
lation. It  is  a country  great  in  wealth,  greater  still  in 
poverty.  It  is  a country  with  many  gods,  but  great 
ignorance  of  the  one  true  God.  And,  out  in  that  great 
country,  where  sin  is  on  every  hand,  we  have  a large 
army  of  railroad  men  facing  temptation  alone,  and  it  is 
my  supreme  privilege  soon  to  sail  as  the  ambassador  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  railroad  men  of  India,  in  behalf  of 
the  railroad  men  of  North  America. 

As  we  face  that  situation ; as  we  consider  it  for  a 
moment,  the  chief  question  which  raises  itself  is  this : 
“What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?”  And  I can  see  only 
one  answer  to  that  question:  That  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Railroad  Department  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation says  that  we  must  take  an  advance  step.  Are 
you  men  going  to  get  behind  this  advance  step?  I am 
going  out  there  believing  that  you  are.  I am  going  out 
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there  believing  that  you  are  going  to  have  a part  in  this 
great  work.  I am  going  out  there  believing  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  paraphrase 
them,  that  you  men  are  going  to  reach  out  a helping 
hand  to  the  railroad  men  of  India,  and  by  so  doing  you 
will  help  not  only  the  railroad  man  of  India  but  your- 
self and  Jesus  Christ.  I ask  you  men  for  your  interest 
and  your  prayers. 

UNORGANIZED  POINTS 

J.  W.  Crudington,  Amarilla,  Texas 

As  the  representative  of  the  city  of  Amarilla,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  railway  men  of  that  city,  I present  their 
claim  to  this  Conference  for  a Railway  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  that  city.  A great  many  people 
think  of  Texas  in  terms  of  hot  weather,  cotton  patches, 
and  the  like  of  that.  Amarilla,  Texas,  is  in  the  part  of 
the  state  where  we  raise  no  cotton;  where  there  used 
to  be  nothing  but  cattle  ranches  and  the  like  of  that,  but 
now  we  have  a growing  city  of  about  14,000  people  there, 
with  about  2,000  railway  employees,  and  they  badly  need 
an  Association.  In  that  city,  as  well  as  in  that  part  of 
the  great  state  of  Texas,  we  have  put  the  saloons  all  out 
of  commission.  There  isn’t  in  the  state  of  Texas  a 
saloon  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Amarilla.  Amarilla 
did  what  no  other  city  did  in  the  long  fight  that  we  have 
had  in  that  state  against  the  saloon — put  it  out,  and  the 
railway  men  contributed  very  materially  in  that  fight.  In 
behalf  of  those  men  who  are  wanting  to  be  assimilated 
as  citizens  of  that  city,  I have  been  sent  to  represent  to 
you  the  cause  that  is  so  vital  to  their  welfare.  There  is 
a place — that  is,  a key — a gate-way  city.  It  is  not  only 
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the  railway  center  but  the  commercial  center  and  the 
geographical  center  of  a territory  larger  than  the  state 
of  Indiana;  as  large  as  the  states  of  West  Virginia  and 
Delaware  combined;  only  2,000  square  miles  less  than 
the  state  of  Ohio.  Keep  your  eye  on  Amarilla,  and  keep 
your  eye  on  the  railway  men  of  Amarilla.  Some  of  you 
may  say  you  cannot  have  a successful  combination  in  any 
city  of  the  size  of  Amarilla.  But  Amarilla  can  do  another 
thing  that  has  not  been  done : It  can  make  it  possible  for 
railway  men  and  the  citizenship  of  the  city  to  work  to- 
gether in  harmony.  Help  us  in  Amarilla.  Help  the 
railway  men  in  Amarilla,  and  you  will  hear  from  them. 

D.  A.  Mackenzie,  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico 

I am  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  railway  men  at  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico.  This 
is  to  be  the  start  of  a Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion. We  are  going  to  locate  on  the  Association  map, 
and  as  I want  your  assistance  I am  going  to  state  my 
proposition  in  a businesslike  way,  and  tell  you  why  you 
should  help  me. 

First,  we  have  a fine  location.  We  are  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Rock  Island  and  their  connection  through  the 
El  Paso  & Southwestern  with  El  Paso,  Texas,  Mexico 
and  California  points.  We  have  four  divisions  out  of 
Tucumcari.  We  have  a population  of  about  3,000  people, 
practically  all  railroad  men.  Every  department  is  repre- 
sented there : dispatchers,  officials.  We  have  a lay-over 
point  for  Pullman  men  and  dining-car  employees.  So  you 
see  all  departments  are  covered. 

Now,  as  to  membership,  you  will  find  the  men  down 
there  in  full  sympathy  with  this  movement,  and  with 
your  mission,  because  we  are  rather  proud  of  ourselves. 
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We  think  we  are  a good  class  of  citizens.  Most  every 
employee  down  there — at  least  the  married  man — owns 
his  home,  and  is  taking  care  of  his  money.  He  is  a 
staunch  citizen.  You  will  find  a good  field  to  work  in. 
Most  of  the  men  are  employed  by  El  Paso  & South- 
western, a corporation  that  has  always  stood  for  the 
advancement  of  their  employees.  They  are  liberal  in 
wages,  and  liberal  in  their  donations.  They  have  located 
an  Association  at  Bisbee,  Arizona;  another  at  Douglas, 
Arizona.  They  contributed  about  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  toward  the  building  that  was  located  in  El 
Paso,  Texas,  and  I know  with  a little  encouragement 
from  their  employees  that  they  will  contribute  very  liber- 
ally towards  an  Association  at  Tucumcari. 

Recently  I spoke  to  our  general  manager,  and  asked 
him  what  he  would  do.  He  says:  “It  will  have  to  be  a 
joint  proposition” — the  Rock  Island  runs  in  there — “We 
will  do  whatever  the  Rock  Island  will  do.”  So  you  will 
have  to  get  after  Mr.  Mudge  and  ask  him  to  help  us. 

J.  F.  Russ,  Falls  City , Neb. 

There  are  a good  many  reasons  why  a Railroad  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  is  a good  thing.  The  ordi- 
nary railroad  man — I say  an  engine  man — gathers  a good 
deal  of  grouch  in  him  sometimes  by  the  time  he  gets  to 
the  end  of  his  run.  He  has  to  have  somebody  and  some 
place  to  talk  that  over.  You  will  agree  with  me,  that  that 
is  a fact.  He  has  got  to  have  somewhere,  either  in  the 
caboose,  some  hotel,  or  some  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association — some  place  of  that  kind  to  get  this  out  of 
his  system.  He  has  got  to  pump  it  out  to  get  it  out. 
Now,  the  best  place  for  him  to  do  that  is,  of  course,  either 
at  home  or  at  an  Association.  His  home  isn’t  the  best 
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place  in  the  world,  because  his  wife  ordinarily  does  not 
appreciate  and  is  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  troubles 
he  has  had  on  this  trip.  He  has  had  a heavy  train;  he 
has  had  poor  coal ; he  has  had  a hoghead,  maybe,  instead 
of  an  engineer;  the  dispatcher  has  been  a bullhead  and 
made  a bad  break,  and  the  chief  dispatcher  has  put  too 
much  work  on  him. 

At  the  head  end  of  the  train  they  have  got  their  com- 
plaints, too.  If  a man  has  a good  Railroad  Association 
to  go  to  and  clean  up  and  get  a good  meal  in  him,  then 
he  will  talk  this  off,  and  it  won’t  hurt  him  a bit. 

There  are  different  reasons  for  these  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s. 
One  is  the  physical  end  of  it — a good  place  to  eat.  Now, 

I believe  that  any  one  that  has  been  at  Falls  City  yard 
will  appreciate  that  part  of  it.  The  terminal  was  moved 
two  years  ago.  We  have  a fine  terminal  there,  and  we 
have  had  thus  far  three  places  to  eat  and  sleep.  I will 
give  you  their  names — just  exactly  what  they  are  called. 
One  is  the  “Dirty  Shame,”  one  is  the  “Yellow  Dog,” 
and  the  other  the  “Greasy  Spoon.”  It  is  over  a mile 
from  the  terminal  up  town,  and  our  employees  that  don’t 
live  there  stop  at  one  of  these  places  unless  they  can  ( 
get  some  other  employee  that  does  live  there  to  take  them  : 
in.  Now  you  can  readily  appreciate  the  need  of  a Rail-  j 
road  Association  at  Falls  City. 

Our  secretary,  Mr.  Knebel,  has  been  after  the  matter  I 
pretty  thoroughly,  and  our  vice-president,  Mr.  Patterson, 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  I think  has  agreed  to  put  up  about  J 
an  $18,000  building.  The  company  will  build  the  build- 
ing and  we  will  do  the  rest;  so  there  is  no  reason  why  j 
we  should  not  have  a good  Railroad  Association.* 

*At  a luncheon  tendered  to  the  Gould  line  delegates  by  Miss  Helen 
Miller  Gould,  on  the  same  day,  Vice-president  Pearson  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  announced  that  an  Association  building  would  immediately  J 
be  erected  at  Falls  City  by  his  company.  * 
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Another  reason  for  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  the  uplifting,  the  moral  atmosphere  it  brings 
and  the  tendency  it  has  to  conserve  the  employee.  If  the 
employee  is  dissipated,  losing  sleep,  going  up  town  and 
loafing  around  the  billiard  saloons,  we  are  losing  the 
benefit  we  should  get  from  those  men.  By  making  the 
Association  attractive  and  a nice  place  to  stay,  we  will 
conserve  the  employees  and  get  better  service  out  of  them 
all  around. 


W.  E.  Isbester,  Pueblo , Colo. 

Pueblo  is  an  unorganized  point.  It  is  a good  large  city. 
We  have  five  railroad  systems  having  division  terminals 
in  Pueblo,  and  we  have  thousands  of  men  employed  there ; 
and,  unlike  Amarilla,  we  have  saloons.  We  have  a hun- 
dred saloons  in  Pueblo,  but  we  have  no  Railroad  Associa- 
tion there,  and  we  need  one  badly.  The  business  men  of 
the  town  have  assured  me  that  they  will  get  in  behind  the 
movement  and  push  it  along  if  the  railroad  companies 
will  take  the  initiative.  And  we  have  one  public-spirited 
citizen  there  who  offered  a site  worth  $15,000  to  the  city 
Association  which  was  promoted,  two  years  ago,  that  has 
not  been  finished  yet,  and  I think  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  give  the  same  site  to  a Railroad  Association.  It  is  in 
an  ideal  location,  right  where  we  want  it.  And  the  rail- 
road men  themselves,  a great  many  of  them,  know  the 
benefits  they  get  from  the  Associations  at  the  other  end 
of  the  run.  Several  places  have  them  at  the  other  end 
of  the  division,  and  they  will  give  individual  subscrip- 
tions to  help  this  matter  out.  You  can  get  a membership 
there  of  hundreds,  and  a steady  support  from  the  railroad 
men.  There  are  thousands  of  railroad  employees  there; 
something  like  3,000. 


THE  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION A WORLD  MOVEMENT 


Arthur  Rugh,  Shanghai,  China 

It  would  do  us  all  good  if  we  could  know  about  the 
world  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
We  ought  to  have  our  hearts  cheered  by  what  we  know 
Germany  is  doing,  and  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  even 
Russia.  It  would  make  us  believe  more  in  our  move- 
ment ; it  would  make  us  believe  more  in  the  Christ  whom 
we  serve,  if  we  could  know  of  the  victories,  the  defeats 
and  the  problems  of  the  work  in  other  great  nations. 

But  I shall  limit  myself  to  the  work  in  that  part  of 
the  world  for  which  we  have  a responsibility.  We  can- 
not do  much  to  help  Germany,  or  England,  or  France, 
but  there  are  some  nations  that  we  can  help,  and  this  is 
a practical  thing. 

Some  years  ago  there  came  out  a little  booklet,  an 
appeal  for  the  200,000,000  men  of  non-Christian  lands. 
These  are  the  men  for  whom  we  can  do  something. 

Three  years  ago  at  your  St.  Louis  Conference  you 
voted  to  send  from  North  America  to  those  non-Christian 
lands,  two  hundred  men.  That  is,  for  every  million  men 
in  these  non-Christian  lands  you  proposed  to  send  one  j 
man.  Is  it  possible  for  one  man  to  do  anything  for  a 
million  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation ? 

Let  me  very  concretely  and  simply  illustrate  how  I I 
think  it  is  possible.  Take  China  as  a typical  problem, 
for  what  I say  of  China  is  true  in  equal  degree  of  any 
of  these  other  non-Christian  countries.  And  let  me  say,  1 
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also,  lest  I be  misunderstood,  that  this  world  movement 
includes  the  non-Christian  men  of  America.  I want  to 
express  my  very  greatest  sympathy  with  the  appeals  that 
have  come  from  Texas  and  Nebraska  and  other  unoccu- 
pied points.  If  there  is  a man  down  in  Amarilla  who  has 
not  Christ  in  his  life,  he  is  in  as  much  need  as  a man  in 
Foo  Chow.  It  is  all  one  world  work,  here  at  home  and 
there  abroad. 

In  China  a wonderful  event  has  taken  place,  which  I 
fear  you  have  underestimated.  During  the  last  year  this 
nation  has  turned  away  from  Confucianism  and  heathen- 
ism toward  Christianity.  I do  not  mean  that  the  people 
have  all  become  Christians,  for  a large,  large  majority 
of  them  have  not,  but  I do  mean  that,  as  a nation,  the 
tendency  has  turned  from  other  religions  to  Christianity. 
The  millions  of  China  stand  this  day  with  their  faces 
looking  up  into  the  skies  after  our  God.  That  is  the  atti- 
tude they  have  taken  since  last  year. 

Now,  suppose  during  this  last  year  all  the  people  of 
North  America  had  turned  from  Christianity  to  Confu- 
cianism : it  would  have  been  a colossal  event ! But  a 
population  bigger  than  that  turned  this  year  toward 
Christianity.  You  would  have  to  add  to  North  America 
all  of  South  America,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales  before  you  would  have  a population  equal  to  that 
which  turned  from  their  decadent  religions  toward 
Christ;  and  then  add  Germany,  Spain,  France,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Italy — all  of  them — if  you  would  have  a 
population  equal  to  that  which  during  the  last  year  turned 
their  hearts  toward  Christ.  Is  that  an  event  which  makes 
no  difference  in  your  policy  ? 

Now,  can  we,  by  sending  one  man  to  a million,  get  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  into  these  200,000,000 
non-Christian  men’s  lives?  Yes,  we  can.  You  ask, 
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“Are  you  experimenting?”  No.  We  have  passed  the 
stage  of  experimenting.  We  have  been  at  the  business 
fifteen  years.  We  know  what  we  are  doing. 

Take  just  the  Shanghai  Association  as  an  illustration. 
They  have  the  best  equipment  and  the  best  secretarial 
provision  of  any  in  China.  And  so  we  know  what  can  be 
done  where  there  is  fair  equipment.  Two  thousand 
members,  seven  hundred  men  in  Bible  classes — how 
many  of  you  can  equal  it?  Over  five  hundred  men  this 
last  year  taking  the  first  step  into  the  Christian  life — 
business  men,  almost  all  of  them,  and  students  and  teach- 
ers. They  carry  all  the  expenses,  a budget  of  $26,000. 

Of  the  130  Chinese  banks  in  Shanghai,  117  collapsed 
during  the  revolution,  but  the  Association  closed  the  year 
without  debt.  The  Chinese  manage  the  work;  they  pay 
all  the  bills;  they  win  men  to  Jesus  Christ  by  the  score. 
I have  seen  a hundred  of  the  best  Associations  in  North 
America;  the  Shanghai  Association,  judged  by  any  test, 
will  hold  its  own  beside  the  best  of  them.  Forty-nine  of 
the  fifty- two  secretaries  are  Chinese,  all  paid  by  Chinese 
money,  and  the  management  is  all  entrusted  to  Chinese 
young  men.  It  is  an  experiment  which  proves  the  thing 
will  work. 

Is  there  something  yet  to  be  done?  Take  as  an  illus- 
tration a city  that  has  a population  of  a little  over  a mil- 
lion people.  In  this  city  there  are  24,000  men  in  organized 
industry.  It  is  the  railroad  center  of  China.  With  419,- 
000  square  miles  of  coal  beds  and  mountains  of  iron  they 
will  need  railroads.  India  has  427,000  railroad  men  to 
operate  27,000  miles  of  railway.  In  proportion  China 
will  have  just  over  one  million  railroad  men  on  70,000 
miles  of  line  now  projected.  I wish  you  would  get  the 
million  railway  men  of  China  on  your  hearts.  This  Han- 
kow is  the  place  at  which  all  of  the  roads  that  tap  about 
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three-quarters  of  the  industrial  area  of  the  country  will 
center.  Now  does  it  begin  to  appear  to  be  a field  that 
ought  to  be  occupied?  It  is  a great  educational  center. 
It  is  divided  into  three  sections.  For  one  section  alone 
I give  you  these  figures:  67  modern  schools;  167,000 
students.  In  15  normal  schools  1,700  men  being  trained 
to  teach  the  schools  of  that  Province. 

It  is  a great  political  center,  being  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  twenty  million  people.  It  is  a great  army 
center.  It  was  there  the  revolution  started,  and  was  led 
to  success  by  the  capturing  of  the  arsenal.  Is  it  a field 
for  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association?  A business 
man  in  Canada  thought  so  and  gave  us  a building,  and 
we  have  sent  two  men  there  to  study  the  language  and 
get  into  the  student  work.  But  we  have  hunted  for 
two  years  for  the  man  and  the  money  needed  for  a 
general  secretary  so  that  we  can  build  this  building  and 
the  four  others  we  will  need.  Can  we  get  in?  I think 
we  can. 

Over  two  hundred  graduates  of  Christian  schools,  now 
in  business  and  available  as  a working  force!  The  man 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  largest  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, The  Imperial  Iron  Works,  was  first  president 
of  the  Hongkong  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
then  of  the  Tientsin  Association,  then  of  the  Shanghai 
Association,  one  of  the  best  Association  presidents  I ever 
saw.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  a firm  that  employs  2,000 
men.  His  brother,  who  controls  the  second  largest  indus- 
trial institution  in  the  city,  conducts  a religious  meeting 
every  week  for  the  men  of  his  business,  and  two  Bible 
classes  during  the  week.  His  head  carpenter  conducts 
a separate  religious  meeting  twice  a week  for  all  the 
carpenters  of  the  company.  Mr.  Wang  has  already  put 
up  an  industrial  building  at  his  own  expense,  and 
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says  he  will  pay  all  the  bills  as  soon  as  we  put  in  a secre- 
tary for  a Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  among 
his  men.  With  such  men  at  the  head  of  the  industries 
the  field  is  wide  open. 

The  British  & American  Tobacco  Company  has  gone 
into  Hankow  and  employs  700  men.  Ought  we  not  to 
have  a hold  there?  A great  guild  has  been  established 
following  our  plan  of  organization,  and  the  chief  attrac- 
tions are  gambling  and  prostitution. 

“ Sin  worketh,  let  me  work  too ; 

Sin  undoeth,  let  me  do. 

Busy  as  sin  my  work  I ply 
Till  I rest  in  the  rest  of  eternity.” 

The  North  American  Associations  have  a peculiar 
responsibility  for  the  200,000,000  men  of  the  non-Chris- 
tian lands.  The  North  American  railroad  men  have  a spe- 
cial responsibility  for  the  million  railroad  men  of  China. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  work  has  been  proven.  Great 
cities  and  railroad  centers  call  for  immediate  help.  You 
will  act  now  or  lose  the  opportunity  of  centuries. 
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every  session  of  the  gathering  in  which  it  participated 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  AND  THE  RAILROAD 
ASSOCIATION 


W.  G.  Lee,  President  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen 

Why  should  not  the  chief  executive  of  all  of  these 
railway  organizations  be  in  favor  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  particularly  the  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, because  they,  better  than  many  people,  know  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done,  the  assistance  that  has 
been  rendered,  the  wholesome  meals  prepared  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  that  are  furnished  to  our  men  when 
they  would  not  be  able  to  secure  them  otherwise  ? 

I know  something  of  what  the  Railroad  Association 
has  done  for  the  men  I represent  over  this  country,  and 
I wish  it  were  possible  to  say  that  every  trainman  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  held  membership  in  it.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  say,  as  I have  heard  it  said 
in  the  past,  that  all  good  men  hold  membership  in  a 
certain  organization,  but  unfortunately  all  members  of 
that  organization  are  not  good  men.  In  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  you 
secretaries  and  men  handling  the  Associations  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  may,  in  some  instances, 
form  a rather  bad  opinion  of  some  of  the  members  of 
our  organizations — or  some  of  your  membership,  I will 
say — men  bow  the  knee  in  these  four  great  brotherhoods 
and  in  some  of  the  others,  and  swear  to  be  upright,  better 
men  and  better  citizens  in  every  way.  Some  of  them 
fail  to  do  it,  unfortunately.  In  our  own  organization 
Benevolence,  Sobriety  and  Industry  is  the  motto  on  the 
banner.  Sobriety!  It  is  a great  virtue  to  be  sober  in 
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thought,  word  and  action,  and  the  founders  of  our  Broth- 
erhood appreciated  the  dangers  of  intemperance  when 
they  inscribed  that  grand  motto  on  our  banner.  Intem- 
perance murders  the  soul.  It  is  the  son  of  all  villainy, 
the  mother  of  all  crime,  and  the  father  of  all  abomination. 
And  so,  why  should  not  the  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  offer  you  the  best  wishes  of  more 
than  122,000  members? 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  those  gone  before 
us  in  order  to  bring  those  who  are  left  to  a proper  real- 
ization of  their  duty,  and  so  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  records  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Trainmen 
show  that  in  1911  we  paid  for  death  and  disability,  insur- 
ance to  1,742  men  who  were  killed  or  totally  disabled. 
The  sum  was  $2,197,170.  Since  its  organization  the 
Brotherhood  has  paid  to  the  widow,  the  orphan  and  the 
maimed  the  sum  of  $25,014,304.31,  up  to  October  1,  1912. 
That  money  has  gone  into  the  homes  of  railroad  men  to 
assist  in  the  work  that  you  are  doing,  to  assist  in  caring 
for  the  little  ones,  and  those  dependent  upon  the  wage- 
earner,  and  so  I hope  that  I can  attend  your  conferences 
often,  and  be  able  to  say  to  you  soon  that  hundreds  and 
hundreds  more  of  the  122,000  men  in  our  organization 
have  joined  with  you  and  are  assisting  you  in  the  work 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 


BOYS  OF  RAILROAD  COMMUNITIES 


Rev.  Charles  W.  Gilkey,  Pastor  Hyde  Park  Baptist 
Church , Chicago 


There  are  three  important  questions  that  I want  to 
try  to  answer  for  you  as  fathers,  brothers  and  friends 
of  the  boys  in  their  teens  who  some  day  are  to  be  rail- 
road men  following  you,  members  of  your  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  after  you,  pillars  of  the  Church 
after  you,  and  creators  of  the  American  Republic  that 
is  to  be,  for  our  eyes  are  not  fixed  simply  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  1912,  but  ahead  on  the  problems  of  1932,  and 
1942,  and  1952.  We  look  to  the  future,  and  we  begin  to 
build  for  the  future,  when  we  think  about  the  boy  of 
today  who  is  to  be  the  citizen,  the  Christian,  the  patriot 
of  tomorrow. 

The  first  question,  then,  is : Why  ought  we  to  begin 
to  do  boys’  work  as  Railroad  Association  men  ? I would 
boil  down  the  answer  in  this  brief  form : that  work  with 
boys  is  the  biggest  single  opportunity  for  making  the 
world  better  that  can  be  given  to  us  in  this  present  day; 
the  chance  to  make  our  men  out  of  boys  who  are  plastic, 
malleable,  easily  formed,  and  at  the  very  crisis  of  the 
determination  of  human  character.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  that  all-important  but  brief  interval  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  when  the  boy’s  life,  up  to  this  time 
plastic,  loose,  indefinite,  incoherent,  begins  suddenly  to 
set.  That  is  the  time  when  a boy’s  mental  choice  is 
formed,  and  you  will  see  coming  to  the  front  the  things 
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that  he  is  going  to  be  interested  in,  the  things  that  he 
will  be  able  to  do.  It  is  the  time  when  his  moral  charac- 
ter begins  to  set.  The  business  ethics  of  the  next  genera- 
tion are  being  to  a very  large  degree  settled  upon  the  high 
school  athletic  fields  of  the  present  generation.  Given 
boys  who  will  play  square  whether  the  umpire  is  look- 
ing or  not ; given  boys  who  take  pride  in  the  game  only 
when  it  is  won  right,  and  you  are  going  to  have  men  in 
the  next  generation  whose  politics,  whose  industry,  whose 
whole  life  is  similarly  square.  Let  boys  grow  up  who 
believe  in  the  ethics  “To  win  at  any  price,”  and  the 
result  will  be  that  there  will  appear  in  the  next  generation, 
in  even  more  aggravated  form,  the  moral  problems  of 
the  present  day.  For  a boy’s  vice  begins  to  set  in  the 
middle  teens,  and  oh,  how  fast  it  sets ! 

And  what  is  true  of  the  boy’s  mental  interests  and  his 
moral  interests  is  true  of  his  religious  life.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  one  most  significant  fact  that  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  in  its  elaborate  investigation  of 
the  conditions  surrounding  boy  life  last  winter  found  in 
the  city  of  Denver:  that  the  age  at  which  the  largest 
number  of  boys  were  converted  and  joined  the  Church — 
namely,  the  age  just  before  fifteen — was  precisely  the 
age  at  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  “first  cases” 
among  boys  appeared  before  Judge  Lindsey  in  the 
Juvenile  Court.  What  does  this  mean?  That  that  point 
so  tightly  and  narrowly  localized  is  a dividing  point  in 
a boy’s  life.  His  life  has  run  along  a single  track  up 
to  this  point.  It  runs  on  a junction  where  the  switches 
divide,  and  one  is  up  track  or  down  track,  and  the  way 
across  country  is  mighty  difficult. 

But  it  is  not  simply  true  that  this  is  the  time  when  the 
great  opportunity  is  given  to  us  to  make  people  better. 
It  is  equally  true  that  this  is  our  great  opportunity  to 
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make  our  communities  and  our  country  better.  We 
watch  conditions  about  us ; we  speculate  and  prophesy  and 
wonder  whether  the  world  is  growing  better  or  not.  Oh, 
how  largely  the  answer  to  that  question  rests  with  us! 
God  gives  us  in  every  new  generation  a new  social 
chance,  and  the  next  generation  will  be  worse  than  we  are 
or  better  than  we  are,  according  as  we  make  use  of 
this  opportunity  to  make  the  world  better  in  our  own 
time. 

A friend  of  mine  was  sitting  in  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  not  very  long  ago  in  New  York  City,  and  he 
watched  fifty  prisoners  come  up  to  plead  for  state’s  prison 
offenses,  in  five  groups  of  ten  each.  Of  those  fifty  men 
not  one  was  over  twenty-five ; five  were  between  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-five;  one  was  twenty-one,  and  the  other 
forty-four  were  between  seventeen  and  twenty! 

The  second  question  is  this:  If  it  is  thus  important 
for  the  sake  of  the  men  that  are  to  be  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  communities  and  the  nation  that  are  to  be,  that 
we  work  for  boys  in  their  teens,  can  we  hope  to  do  it 
successfully?  Now,  there  is  a very  old  philosophy  of 
boy  nature  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  “wild  oats” 
theory,  and  its  underlying  principle  is  that  “It  isn’t  much 
use  to  work  for  boys  in  the  teens  and  the  early  twenties, 
for  boys  and  young  men  are  going  to  sow  their  ‘wild  oats’ 
anyhow,  and  you  can’t  stop  it.” 

That  philosophy  is  as  shallow  as  it  is  pessimistic ; and 
no  small  amount  of  its  pessimism  is  due  to  its  shallow- 
ness. God,  who  made  us,  and  who  made  us  in  his  own 
image,  did  not  make  us  that  way.  A boy  is  a bundle  of 
impulses  just  like  a keg  of  gunpowder  or  a boiler  full 
of  steam  waiting  to  go  off,  and  he  is  going  off  somewhere, 
somehow.  The  question  is  which  way  he  is  going ; where 
all  that  energy  is  to  be  brought  to  bear;  how  it  is  to  be 
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expressed,  and  the  thing  of  which  I want  particularly  to 
remind  you  is  that  the  question  how  and  where  that 
energy  goes  off  is  a question  of  our  control. 

One  of  the  wisest  women  in  this  country  in  dealing 
with  boys,  the  wife  of  the  principal  of  one  of  our  great 
preparatory  schools,  under  whose  maternal  influence 
twenty  successive  generations  of  250  boys  have  passed 
each  year,  said  once,  summing  up  all  her  experience  with 
those  boys : “Don’t  ever  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  you  have  got  to  tell  a boy  to  be  a man.  That  is 
wasted  labor.  God  and  nature  did  that  for  you.  A 
boy  wants  to  be  a man  with  all  his  heart,  and  all  the 
impulses  of  his  nature  are  struggling  up  toward  man- 
hood. The  question  for  you  to  determine  is  what  sort 
of  a man  he  is  going  to  be.  You  don’t  need  to  provide 
energy ; you  need  to  hold  up  an  ideal.  Show  him  what  it 
means  to  be  a man,  and  all  the  impulses  of  his  nature  will 
drive  him  toward  that  ideal.” 

What  is  the  bottommost  reason  why  the  boy  in  his 
teens  begins  to  smoke,  to  swear,  to  tell  rotten  stories, 
and  to  do  all  the  rest  of  the  things  that  we  all  know  as  the 
current  temptations  of  an  average  red-blooded  boy? 
Simply  because  he  thinks  that  is  what  it  means  to  be  a 
man.  And  you  and  I have  let  him  think  that.  And  as 
long  as  we  let  him  go  on  thinking  it,  he  will  go  on  doing 
that,  and  the  only  hope  for  a change  in  the  situation  lies 
in  the  personal  contact  with  men  who  incarnate  another 
ideal  of  manhood.  And  when  we  get  enough  men  of  the 
clean,  self-mastered,  Christian  type,  we  shall  have  boys 
growing  up  to  be  like  them,  and  not  until  we  have  such 
men  will  we  reach  that  result. 

But  it  is  not  simply  in  his  moral  life  that  a boy  is  thus 
fundamentally  idealistic,  as  one  might  say,  fundamentally 
bound  uphill,  fundamentally  wanting  to  be  better;  if 
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you  want  further  proof  of  that,  get  down  under  the  coat 
of  some  boy  who  is  wrestling  with  his  temptations.  It 
may  be  profanity ; it  may  be  impurity ; it  may  be  any 
one  of  the  things  against  which  a boy  has  to  fight.  Get 
down  under  his  coat  and  see  how,  when  his  conscience 
is  touched  and  his  will  aroused,  he  will  fight  against 
besetting  sin  with  a heroism  and  an  energy  and  an  indom- 
itable persistence  that  will  put  you  and  me,  cowardly  and 
easily  surrendering  men,  to  shame. 

Did  you  ever  kneel  in  prayer  with  a boy  who  was 
wrestling  in  a life-and-death  grapple  with  a temptation 
that  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  and  see  him  get  up  with  the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks  as  he  put  his  hand  in 
yours  and  told  you  and  God  that  with  God’s  help  he 
was  going  to  win  out?  That  isn’t  the  “wild  oats”  phi- 
losophy ; that  is  Christian  experience. 

The  third  question  is  this : If  it  is  important  for  the 
sake  of  the  individual  boys  and  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
munities and  countries  of  the  future  to  work  with  boys 
in  their  middle  teens ; if  it  is  thus  true  that  work  can  be 
successfully  done  with  boys  morally — religious  work — 
how  shall  we  do  it?  What  is  the  underlying  principle? 
It  is  not  for  me  to  try  to  apply  in  concrete  detail  to  the  life 
of  your  individual  communities  the  suggestion  that  I shall 
throw  out,  but  all  of  us  who  try  to  work  with  boys  in  our 
own  way  are  being  driven  back  with  more  and  more 
insistence  to  this  fundamental  principle:  that  successful 
boys’  work  is  not  a question  of  method ; it  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  red  tape;  it  is  not  a question  of  organization. 
There  are  forty  successful  ways  of  doing  boys’  work — 
if  you  have  one  successful  man ; but  lacking  the  one  suc- 
cessful man  there  is  no  successful  way  of  doing  boys’ 
work.  It  is  nine-tenths  the  personality  of  the  man  and 
only  one-tenth  the  organization  and  the  method.  Per- 
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sonal  influence,  capitalized  and  applied  to  the  personality 
in  us,  is  the  one  secret  of  doing  boys’  work. 

And  what  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  you  and  I, 
into  whose  influence  and  into  whose  companionship  boys 
in  their  teens  are  entrusted,  hold  in  our  hands  the  key 
to  the  situation.  Shall  I illustrate  this  by  the  perversion 
of  the  same  principle?  I shall  carry  in  my  secret  soul 
to  my  dying  day  the  spot  where,  years  ago,  when  I was 
an  impressionable  boy,  a man  whom  I never  saw  before, 
nor  since,  told  me  a story.  Wrestle  as  I will  and  have, 
neglect  as  I will  and  have,  I cannot  forget  that  story. 
And  you  men  have  the  same  things  packed  away  in  your 
hearts,  out  of  your  boyhood.  Mr.  Speer  tells  of  the  tree 
chopped  down  in  northern  New  Hampshire  one  year, 
and  away  at  the  heart  of  it  they  found  the  place  where  a 
woodman  had  come  through  and  blazed  his  initials  with 
an  axe,  and  the  tree  had  grown  around  it  year  after  year, 
layer  after  layer.  The  name  was  covered  up  until  they 
laid  the  heart  of  the  tree  bare,  and  there  it  was.  You  and 
I — and  God  forgive  us  for  the  number  of  times  we  do 
it — you  and  I cut  into  the  hearts  of  boys  stories  that  we 
cast  off  lightly  in  trivial  conversation,  and  think  are 
funny.  We  burn  into  the  hearts  of  boys  oaths  that  get 
away  from  us  under  the  stress  of  our  temper,  and  oh, 
how  they  sear  and  scorch  and  burn  their  imperishable 
way  into  the  memory  and  the  soul  of  a boy  in  his  teens ! 
That  is  perverting  the  personal  influence.  And  if  I were 
to  make  one  appeal  to  you  in  thinking  of  the  boys  in  their 
teens,  I think  it  would  be  this : That  you  watch  your 
tongues  and  your  tempers  and  your  hearts,  lest  some  of 
the  besetting  sins  and  old  temptations  of  your  life  be 
suddenly  transferred,  like  sparks  out  of  hell  itself,  into 
the  souls  of  boys  where  they  will  light  another  con- 
flagration. 
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But,  oh,  the  other  side  of  this  is  equally  true.  If  per- 
sonal influence  is  thus  capable  of  perversion,  it  is  equally 
capable  of  splendid  use,  and  let  me  illustrate  again.  In 
our  Sunday-school  there  is  one  man  unusually  gifted  in 
work  with  boys,  and  unusually  successful  with  them.  He 
took  a class  of  them,  five  years  ago,  when  they  were 
fourteen.  That  class  has  doubled  now,  and  the  boys  are 
nineteen.  The  other  day,  in  St.  Louis,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing down  the  street  a man  suddenly  laid  his  hand  on  his 
arm.  He  was  a travelling  man  whose  family  lives  in 
Chicago,  and  one  of  his  boys  attends  this  Sunday-school 
class.  He  said : “I  want  to  stop  you  long  enough  to  tell 
you  that  my  wife  and  I appreciate  what  you  are  doing 
for  our  boy.”  And  then  his  eyes  filled  up  with  tears, 
and  he  continued:  “Do  you  know,  you  are  closer  to  my 
boy  than  I am,  and  you  can  do  with  him  what  I cannot  ?” 
That  is  the  secret  of  boys’  work.  That  is  the  only  method 
that  really  works.  God  help  each  one  of  us  to  try  it. 


D.  G.  Latshaw,  Religious  Work  Department,  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations 

The  first  impression  that  a man  gets  as  he  goes  about 
a railroad  community  is  the  waste  in  boyhood  that  he 
sees  there.  If  you  wasted  as  much  raw  material  in  the 
shop  in  which  you  work  as  we  waste  in  boys,  that  big 
railroad  company  you  work  for  would  go  bankrupt.  It 
could  not  stand  the  pressure.  A few  good  men,  and  a 
great  waste  of  material  in  boyhood! 

The  city  Association  very  often  reaching  over  into 
the  railroad  community  in  the  big  city  gets  hold  of  a few 
boys,  but  usually  not  the  employed  boy,  not  the  truant 
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boy,  not  the  boy  with  the  wanderlust  that  hangs  around 
the  railroad  yard ; the  boy  in  the  high  school  and  the  boy 
in  the  good  home  usually  get  that  ministry  that  the  city 
Association  gives,  while  the  boys  that  need  that  ministry 
most — ninety  boys  out  of  a hundred — are  absolutely 
untouched. 

I appeal  to  you  if  it  isn’t  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association’s  job — the  Railroad  Association’s  job — to 
take  care  of  the  boys  in  its  own  community? 

There  are  different  kinds  of  boys.  There  is  the  boy 
that  gets  a fair  chance.  He  is  the  boy  that  goes  to  Sun- 
day-school ; he  is  the  boy  that  has  the  right  kind  of  father 
and  mother ; he  is  the  boy  that  has  every  chance  to  make 
a man  of  himself.  Some  of  them  go  right  and  some  go 
wrong. 

And  there  is  the  office-employed  boy.  Out  of  3,000 
persons  in  New  York  going  to  night  school,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  men  and  women.  They  lost  something 
when  they  were  children,  and  had  to  make  it  up.  There 
is  the  employed  boy.  He  has  lost  something.  He  wants 
to  make  it  up.  There  is  the  boy  with  the  wanderlust.  I 
have  thought,  if  you  could  harness  up  the  real,  original 
power  in  that  lad  before  he  went  out  and  wasted  it,  what 
a splendid  man  he  would  have  been  somewhere. 

You  talk  to  the  truant  officer.  Where  does  he  go  for 
that  boy?  He  goes  to  the  railroad  yards.  Some  of  you 
know  that  better  than  I do.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  set  there  by  the 
yards,  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  an  arm  reaching  out 
to  touch  that  boy  when  he  comes.  They  ought  to  have 
some  kind  of  a man  who  knows  where  the  gang  lives,  up 
against  that  railroad  yard.  There  ought  to  be  some  kind 
of  a man  connected  with  that  Association  and  in  affiliation 
with  the  city  government  and  the  schools,  so  that  this 
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great  power  on  the  ground  might  reach  out  to  save  that 
boy.  I appeal  to  you  railroad  men  if  it  isn’t  a reasonable 
thing  to  say  that  the  Railroad  Department  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  an  obligation  to  the  boys  of  that  community? 

We  ought  to  be  brothers  to  the  boy  whose  life  is  lived 
away  from  home.  He  needs  it.  You  men  have  to  get 
away.  You  have  put  that  great  task  up  to  your  wife 
much  of  the  time.  We  need  men  who  are  big  enough 
to  be  big  brothers  to  the  boy  whose  daddy  is  away.  Oh, 
wouldn’t  that  get  hold  of  the  hearts  of  men?  If  you  want 
to  get  my  heart,  you  do  something  for  my  boy,  and  when 
he  gets  to  be  a young  man  twenty-one  years  old,  or 
when  he  is  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  I have  to  be  away 
from  him,  a man  who  will  put  his  hand  on  that  boy’s 
shoulder  as  a brother  and  help  him  will  get  my  love,  and 
he  will  get  anything  I can  give  him.  And  the  man  that 
does  that  for  your  boy  will  get  you.  There  is  many  a 
man  that  will  get  into  the  Association  because  you  do 
that  thing  for  his  boy.  We  ought  to  do  it.  We  ought  to 
find  out  how  to  do  it. 

1 want  to  reiterate  with  Dr.  Gilkey;  it  isn’t  a gymna- 
sium ; it  isn’t  equipment ; it  isn’t  a building  that  makes  the 
successful  boys’  work  in  a Railroad  Association,  or  any- 
where else.  I know  some  Associations  that  would  be  bet- 
ter off  without  any  gymnasium,  because  it  takes  all  the 
force  they  have  got  to  run  that  gymnasium ; that  is  about 
all  they  can  do ; then  they  are  done ; they  are  “all  in,”  as 
the  men  would  say. 

I would  rather  see  a man  get  out  where  the  boy  is ; 
get  down  where  the  boy’s  haunt  is ; know  every  boy  in 
the  community,  and  touch  the  life  of  the  boy,  without 
any  equipment  at  all.  You  can  get  a bunch  of  the  boys 
to  build  a shanty  for  an  equipment ; they  will  be  delighted 
to  do  it,  and  they  will  appreciate  it  more  than  a building 
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you  will  put  up  for  them,  sometimes.  You  don’t  have  to 
have  much  money ; you  have  to  have  heart ; you  have  to 
have  vision;  you  have  to  have  a sense  of  duty  to  go  at 
that  thing. 

I want  to  encourage  you  with  a few  affirmatives,  that 
you  may  go  out  to  see  some  vision  in  your  own  commu- 
nity, and  work  it  out  in  your  own  fashion,  and  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  boy  now  and  for  the  sake  of  the  man  that 
is  to  be. 

Get  the  conviction  on  your  heart ; ask  God  Almighty 
about  it;  keep  your  eyes  open;  use  good  sense;  help  to 
make  a human  chance  for  every  boy  in  your  community. 
Do  you  know  what  a “human  chance”  is?  It  is  the 
chance  that  Jesus  Christ  had.  What  is  that?  “He  grew 
in  wisdom” — that  is,  mentally — “and  in  stature”— that  is, 
physically — “and  in  favor  with  God” — that  is,  spirit- 
ually— “and  in  favor  with  men” — that  is,  socially ; and  if 
you  will  pay  the  price  to  get  that  human  chance  for  every 
lad  in  the  railroad  community,  I know  you  will  be  doing 
God  Almighty’s  business  wherever  you  are. 


THE  TRANSFORMING  POWER  OF  THE  BOOK 


Rev.  George  L.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  McCormick  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Chicago 

Emerson  has  said  that  “The  main  enterprise  of  the 
world  is  the  upbuilding  of  a man,”  and  Kant  taught  his 
students  in  his  day  this  dictum : “Take  humanity  for  an 
end,”  by  which  he  meant:  Perfect  yourselves,  in  order 
that  you  may  be  able  to  perfect  others.  St.  Paul  said, 
in  writing  to  the  Corinthians : “Quit  you  like  men.  Be 
strong.”  Napoleon  the  Great,  down  in  Italy,  looking 
around  among  the  Italians  for  men,  cried  out  with  a 
good  deal  of  emotion : “Great  God ! How  rare  men  are ! 
Among  all  the  eighteen  millions  of  Italy  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I have  been  able  to  find  two !” 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  ideal  Man.  There  are  many  ideals 
that  the  world  gives : one,  the  athlete  of  the  ancient 
Spartans;  but  history,  in  examining  their  ideal,  has  come 
to  conclude  that  it  was  too  animalistic ; another,  the  intel- 
lectual man,  the  man  of  the  Greeks,  e.g.,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Homer;  but  the  intellectual  man  is  wanting,  and  though 
we  may  admire  Byron  and  Shelley  and  Burns,  yet  there 
was  something  wanting  in  them  as  intellectual  stars. 

The  patriot  is  an  ideal  for  some,  but  patriotism  has  its 
defects;  it  has  its  dangers.  It  may  be  little  more  than 
national  sectarianism. 

The  civic  man  is  an  ideal  of  some.  It  was  of  ancient 
Rome : the  State  everything,  the  individual  nothing.  But 
no  system  that  places  the  emphasis  upon  the  State  will 
develop  strong  character. 
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The  ascetic  is  another  ideal ; like  the  Anchorites,  men 
have  tried  to  escape  the  world  and  their  sins,  but  they 
have  found  it  impossible. 

The  true  ideal  is  the  sinless  Man,  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  saturated  with  the  Scriptures.  For  even  when  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age  he  lingered  upon  the  terraces 
of  the  temple  listening  to  the  accredited  teachers  of  his 
day,  and  asking  them  questions. 

The  Bible  is  a unique  Book ; would  you  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  by  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
it  has  been  published  in  1,542  languages  and  dialects,  by 
4,636  translators,  revisers  and  editors,  from  4,478  printing 
presses  and  from  817  different  places  of  printing?  A 
unique  Book,  wonderful  in  its  intrinsic  character!  Rus- 
kin  learned  many  of  its  precious  passages  at  his  mother’s 
knee.  You  and  I have  done  the  same,  and  thank  God 
for  it!  The  Bible  not  only  shows  us  the  direction — the 
beginning  of  the  way,  but  it  shows  us  Christ,  who  is 
the  Way,  and  it  shows  us  always  the  issue  of  the  way. 

But  it  is  my  chief  function  to  tell  you  how  the  Bible 
not  only  saves  men  but  builds  character. 

First  of  all,  because  it  reveals  God.  Oh,  the  great- 
ness of  our  infinite  God,  with  his  wisdom;  with  his 
justice,  of  which  the  world  has  too  little;  with  his  holi- 
ness, which  separates  him  from  all  false  gods,  and  from 
us;  holiness  of  character,  which  makes  him  unique  as 
a God,  and  of  his  grace  and  love : for  “God  is  love.” 

But,  secondly,  the  Bible  teaches  us  about  ourselves. 
As  a book  it  is  unique  in  that,  as  we  read,  it  unveils  self — 
our  unholiness. 

You  may  go  to  the  theatre  where  real  life  is  exhibited 
but  you  probably  will  return  home  without  your  con- 
science having  been  rebuked.  You  may  read  a novel, 
and  the  novel  may  depict  real  life,  but  it  does  not  rebuke 
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you  for  your  sin.  The  Bible  not  only  reveals  God,  but 
it  reveals  you.  And  such  a Book  has  its  place  in  this 
world.  It  should  have  first  place. 

In  conclusion,  I exclaim : Oh,  that  we  had  more  “Bible- 
men/’  like  the  Lollards  who,  in  England  and  Scotland, 
seventy  years  before  John  Knox,  baptized,  as  it  were, 
the  soil  of  Ayrshire  with  their  blood,  because  they  would 
read  the  Bible  of  Wycliffe ! Oh,  that  we  had  more  “Bible- 
men” ! 

Second,  oh,  that  there  were  more  who  would  begin 
and  end  their  days  with  the  Bible!  Some  one  has  said 
that  “between  the  exits  and  the  entrances  of  the  day  lies 
the  whole  problem  of  the  struggle  of  existence.”  Meet 
God  on  the  threshold  of  every  day,  keep  tryst  with  God 
and  you  will  be  prepared  for  emergencies. 

Again,  oh,  that  there  were  more  who  would  obey  the 
Word  of  God!  The  prophet,  lamenting  in  his  day,  that 
men  did  not  hearken  unto  the  commandments  of  God, 
said : “Oh,  that  they  would  hearken  to  my  words : then 
would  their  peace  be  like  a river !”  Men,  read  the  Bible ; 
study  it ; ponder  it ; feed  on  it ; test  it ; try  it ; and  believe 
it;  and  I promise  you  that  if  you  will  do  so,  your  peace 
will  be  like  a river,  and  you  will  be  men  of  faith,  and 
faith  makes  heroes ! 


RAILROAD  MEN  AND  THE  CHURCH 


THE  CHURCH’S  NEED  OF  RAILROAD  MEN 


Rev.  James  E.  Freeman,  D.  D.,  Pastor  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I recall  in  the  epochal  year  when  I broke  the  ties 
that  had  bound  me  to  the  New  York  Central  for  twelve 
years  (having  entered  their  service  as  a young  boy  of 
sixteen  years  of  age,  continuing  until  I was  twenty-eight), 
the  experience  I had  when  I went  at  last  to  say  “good- 
bye” to  some  of  my  old  associates.  I never  shall  forget 
the  curious  experience  I had  in  the  office  of  the  president 
of  the  road. 

When  I went  in  I was  a bit  embarrassed  to  tell  him 
what  I was  about  to  undertake,  and  I simply  said  to  him, 
“I  have  come  down  to  say  good-bye.”  “Where  are  you 
going?”  he  asked;  and  added,  “After  a man  has  served 
twelve  years  in  this  corporation,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  he  would  leave  without  good  and  sufficient  cause.” 
Then  he  began  asking  me  very  pertinent  questions  about 
my  future  occupation.  He  ran  the  gamut  of  all  the 
occupations,  never  thinking  for  a moment  I was  to  be 
translated  into  the  rarefied  air  of  the  ministry.  Finally 
he  said,  when  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  list:  “Of  all 
the  occupations  and  professions,  I am  dead  sure  of  one 
thing;  you  are  not  going  to  be  a minister.”  And  I said 
to  him,  “Well,” — and  I imagine  that  the  blush  mantled 
my  cheek,  for  I was  a bit  embarrassed  about  it — “yes, 
I am  going  to  make  a try  at  it.”  I never  shall  forget  how 
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he  looked  as  he  gave  me  his  hand,  and  said,  “Well,  thank 
God,  one  railroad  man  is  going  straight.” 

And  so  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  a peculiar  pro- 
priety in  my  introducing  myself  to  you  in  this  way, 
because  I want  you  to  feel  the  intimacy  of  the  tie  that 
unites  us  and  I want  you  to  forget  for  the  time  being 
that  I have  changed  my  occupation.  Dear  friends,  what- 
ever there  is  of  practical  value  in  my  ministry  came 
largely  out  of  the  classroom  of  the  railroad  service.  I 
would  rather  have  for  myself  the  training  in  practical 
things  with  practical  men  down  on  the  “ground  floor” 
where  you  men  work  and  live, — I would  rather  have  that 
training  for  efficiency  in  my  occupation  today  than  any 
other  training  that  you  may  name. 

I believe  that  railroad  men  are  essentially  religious — 
perhaps  not  demonstratively  so  but  essentially  and  funda- 
mentally religious.  I remember  some  years  ago  I was 
the  guest  of  an  admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
in  the  course  of  our  conversation  I ventured  to  ask  him 
this  question:  “Are  the  men  who  follow  the  sea  reli- 
gious?” And  he  answered  immediately  and  without 
reserve,  “Why,  sir,  no  man  can  follow  the  occupation  of 
the  sea  and  be  irreligious.”  He  added:  “In  my  career 
as  a naval  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  I have  never 
met  a man  who  did  not  believe  in  God.” 

Now,  why?  Because  they  are  surrounded  with  won- 
der, for  one  thing;  because  they  live  in  the  atmosphere 
of  God’s  majesty,  the  great  expression  of  his  might  and 
of  his  power  and  of  his  glory.  And  if  it  be  true  of  men 
who  followed  that  particular  career  that  they  are  essen- 
tially religious,  then  may  we  not  venture  to  say  that 
in  an  occupation  that  is  infinitely  more  precarious  in  its 
service  than  the  occupation  of  the  sea,  the  great  body 
of  men — that  strong,  stable,  noble  body  of  men — occupied 
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in  the  railroad  service  of  this  country  are  essentially  and 
fundamentally  religious  men? 

I cannot  conceive  of  a man  following  such  an  occu- 
pation without  a deep  conviction  in  the  abiding  presence 
and  protecting  care  of  an  all-wise  Providence.  So  what- 
ever I say  is  predicated  upon  the  statement  that  the  rail- 
road man — the  true,  loyal,  faithful  railroad  man  is  essen- 
tially, fundamentally  religious. 

My  subject  has  to  do  with  the  Church  and  the  rail- 
road man’s  attitude  or  “The  Church’s  Need  of  the  Rail- 
road Man,”  and  of  course,  when  we  speak  of  the  railroad 
man  we  are  speaking  of  his  kind.  We  are  not  segregating 
him  into  some  group  by  himself.  We  are  thinking  of 
railroad  men  as  typical  of  all  masculine  life. 

In  preaching  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land 
in  its  universities,  in  discussing  with  the  student  bodies 
of  this  country  the  question  of  the  ministry  as  a pro- 
fession, I have  again  and  again  had  this  query  presented 
to  me  by  the  virile  youth  of  the  universities  (the  only 
kind  we  want  in  the  ministry — not  the  senemic  kind,  but 
the  red-blooded  kind)  : “Do  you  expect  me  to  give  my 
strong  masculine  life  to  the  administration  of  feminine 
organizations?  Do  you  expect  me  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  I conceive  to  be  a manly  gospel, 
simply  to  a body  eighty  per  cent  feminine?  Do  you  think 
I am  cut  out  on  lines  that  would  adapt  me  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Dorcas  societies,  Woman’s  auxiliaries,  Sun- 
day-schools, and  the  like?”  And  while  recognizing  the 
infinite  value  of  all  these  things,  I confess  to  you,  that 
when  a strong  young  man  makes  such  a statement  to 
me,  it  gives  me  pause.  I want  to  say  that  the  Church  in 
its  ideal  condition,  while  graciously  feminine,  must  be 
strongly  masculine.  And  the  church  that  is  not  strongly 
masculine  is  doomed  to  failure. 
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The  reason  why  we  are  not  commanding  in  this  coun- 
try the  strongest  men,  and  have  not  commanded  them  for 
the  past  decade  or  more,  for  the  great  service  of  the  min- 
istry, is  because  the  average  young  man  is  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  I have  just  instanced:  namely,  that 
the  ministry  is  largely  a ministry  given  over  to  the  admin- 
istration of  feminine  enterprise. 

Without  the  presence  of  strong  men,  their  continuing, 
unfailing,  unflagging  presence,  the  Church  as  an  institu- 
tion must  cease  to  be.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
of  that?  Some  of  you  men  holding  your  religion  in 
your  wife’s  name ; holding  your  religion  in  your  children’s 
name,  it  is  not  a matter  of  humor:  it  is  a matter  of 
the  gravest  importance;  it  is  not  a matter  to  be  laughed 
at ; it  is  a matter  to  be  cried  over,  that  today  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Christian  Church  has  its  being  largely 
because  the  women  of  the  nation — God  bless  them ! — 
have  been  loyal  to  its  institutions  while  the  men — be  it 
said  to  their  shame ! — have  forsaken  her  altars  and 
treated  her  offices  with  disdain. 

I tell  you,  men,  seriously,  as  a student  of  social  and 
political  economy,  that  fundamental  to  the  life  of  society ; 
fundamental  to  the  life  of  industry;  fundamental  to  the 
life  of  the  nation  and  of  the  state  is  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  the  Christian  Church  will  cease  to  be  when  men 
cease  to  obey  her  mandates. 

We  are  hearing  a discussion  today  all  over  this  land — 
a three-cornered  discussion  by  three  singularly  brilliant 
men — concerning  the  things  that  make  for  the  perma- 
nence of  the  nation.  Forget  it  not,  fellow  citizens  of  this 
great  republic  and  brother  men,  that  the  permanence  of 
this  nation  will  not  be  determined  by  any  adjudication 
of  the  tariff ; by  any  adjustment  of  the  laws  relating  to 
transportation  corporations,  but  that  this  nation’s  life  and 
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permanence  will  be  determined  by  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  men  who  make  up  the  nation. 

Men  and  brethren,  speaking  broadly  as  a Christian 
citizen,  I say  to  you  soberly,  advisedly,  and  in  the  fear 
of  God,  that  when  the  Church  of  this  nation  ceases  to 
hold  the  interest  of  the  red-blooded  men  of  the  nation, 
this  nation,  like  the  empires  of  old,  will  be  marking  time 
to  the  tomb  of  empire.  As  to  the  railroad  men  and  the 
Church  considered  on  the  lowest  plane  upon  which  the 
question  might  be  discussed — I say  to  you,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  your  home ; for  the  security  of  your  fireside ; for 
the  security  of  wife  and  children,  maintain  the  life  and 
the  spirit  and  the  power  and  the  majesty  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

There  may  be  those  of  you  who  have  felt  that  you 
were  unimportant  elements,  unimportant  contributors  to 
the  life  of  the  Church,  and  I say  to  you,  not  as  priest  or 
presbyter  or  minister  of  the  Church,  but  simply  as  a 
brother  man  and  as  a citizen  of  the  great  republic, 
look  not  only  to  the  security  of  your  hearthstones,  but 
look  to  that  which  makes  that  security  possible;  look  to 
the  security  of  your  Christian  Church.  And  if  you  have 
been  negligent;  if  you  have  said,  forsooth,  that  in  some 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall,  however  splendidly  conducted,  you  have 
had  the  whole  of  your  religious  life;  or  if  you  are  brother 
Masons  with  me,  and  within  your  lodge  room  you  have 
had  the  only  expression  of  your  religious  life  and  have 
felt  that  the  sacred  rites  of  masonry  have  been  your  guides 
and  directors,  I beg  of  you  as  a Mason,  I beg  of  you  by 
every  solemn  obligation  that  relates  us  to  the  lodge,  think 
not  that  you  have  done  your  full  duty  when  you  have 
obeyed  the  law  of  our  masonic  fraternity. 

Think  not  that  you  have  done  your  duty  when  you 
have  obeyed  the  law  and  met  every  finest  requirement 
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of  your  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Your  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cannot 
survive  unless  behind  it  pulses  the  life  of  the  Church, 
and  if  there  is  anything  that  I want  to  leave  imprinted 
upon  your  memory,  it  is  this : that  by  every  obligation 
of  your  citizenship,  you  are  committed  body  and  soul  and 
mind  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  Church. 


RAILROAD  MEN’S  NEED  OF  THE  CHURCH 


Fred  B.  Smith,  Secretary  Religious  Work.  Department 
International  Committee , Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations 

There  are  four  reasons  why  I believe  that  the  essential 
message  of  the  Church  is  a message  that  voices  the  great 
need  of  men  the  world  over. 

First  of  all,  I am  prepared  to  say  that  we  men  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  all  whom  we  represent,  need  the  Church 
vastly  more  than  the  Church  needs  us,  because,  after  all, 
the  Church  has  in  her  message  that  element  of  moral 
security  without  which — say  nothing  about  nations  and 
civilizations — no  individual  man  of  us  is  morally  secure 
for  everything.  And  all  I need  to  do  in  illustrating  this 
thought  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
country  of  ours,  especially  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
has  been  hit  hard  by  the  men  in  high  walks  of  life  that 
in  the  furnace  of  their  testing  have  gone  down  in  moral 
defeat. 

But  it  is  not  only  that.  We  need  the  Church — we  stand 
for  the  Church  and  till  we  die  we  propose  to  remain 
loyal  to  the  Church,  not  only  because  morally  it  offers 
security,  but  because  in  all  the  realms  of  which  we  have 
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knowledge  that  message  and  program  of  the  Church  is 
the  only  one  that  promises  to  every  one  of  us  a really 
worthy  program  of  life  while  we  live,  and  this  is  my 
second  reason  for  belief. 

Now,  that  is  a trite  saying;  it  is  on  every  man’s  tongue; 
it  is  in  every  newspaper,  in  every  sermon,  but  I would 
emphasize  to  you  that  perhaps  it  is  so  oft  quoted,  just 
because  it  is  essential  to  our  own  lives.  After  all,  life  is 
humdrum.  Men  are  being  driven  hard;  driven  like  cab 
horses — just,  somehow,  a stint  of  oats  at  night,  and  a little 
straw  to  lie  down  on,  then  they  are  kicked  out  the  next 
morning  to  go  through  the  same  grind.  And  we  are  ask- 
ing ourselves:  “After  all,  really  is  this  thing  worth  the 
while?  What  is  life?  What  does  it  mean?” 

Let  the  twentieth  century  come  on  with  art,  literature, 
music,  transportation,  intercommunication,  science;  come 
what  will : I believe  the  mightiest  movement  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  going  to  be  the  forward  movement  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  taking  this  world  for  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  us  not  be  afraid:  invest  in  the  Church  the  very  best 
you  have,  for  I tell  you  this : that  man  who  will  put — 
now,  mark  my  language — that  man  who  will  put  the 
major  portion  of  his  time,  his  money,  his  energy,  into 
the  problems  of  the  Church  will  be  a man  who  will  write 
his  name  high  in  the  annals  of  the  day  in  which  he  lives. 
In  other  words,  I believe  the  Church  has  not  only  a mes- 
sage of  moral  security  for  us,  but  I know,  too,  that  the 
Church  has  for  us  a program  of  life  that  is  its  very  best. 

Let  me  note  a third  reason  for  my  belief  in  this  mes- 
sage of  the  Church.  After  all,  the  pressure  of  life  today 
has  a great  tendency  to  brutalize  us,  to  make  us  hard,  to 
make  us  drive  hard  bargains  with  each  other,  and  I wel- 
come any  element  in  life  that  will  soften  and  make  tender 
and  more  gentle  this  life  of  ours. 
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Let  us  learn  the  language  of  the  Church,  for  it  is  a 
language  of  gentleness ; it  is  a language  of  compassion ; 
it  is  a language  of  tenderness ; it  is  a language  of  brother- 
hood; and  whether  or  no  you  feel  your  need  of  it  now,  or 
your  associates  do — mark  this : there  isn’t  a single  man 
but  some  day  is  going  to  want  to  know  the  language  of 
the  Church. 

My  fourth  and  last  thought  is  that  we  need  the  Church 
because,  after  all,  when  we  have  finished  boasting  about 
our  strong  ways  and  our  great  life ; when  we  have  fin- 
ished all  our  discussion  of  our  problems  here,  social  and 
civic,  economic  and  commercial,  national  and  interna- 
tional— when  we  have  finished  it  all,  I come  back  to  this : 
We  need  the  Church,  because  the  Church  has  in  her  the 
elements  that  comprehend  two  worlds.  After  all,  is  this 
all  that  we  have  got  ? Is  this  the  program  of  God  for  us : 
To  live  and  fight  and  work  and  suffer  and  be  defeated, 
and  then  have  the  lights  go  out  at  the  end  of  that? 

Fear  not,  my  friends.  The  night  is  better  than  the  day 
to  the  Christian,  and  whether  he  is  young  or  old,  middle- 
aged  or  infirm,  when  the  hour  comes  for  him  to  part 
with  this  life,  and  the  lights  are  going  out  here,  and  the 
evening  gathers,  the  man  who  has  lived  for  God  and  the 
Church  turns  the  other  way  and  says,  “Hallelujah!  The 
stars  are  coming  out !” 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  AND  A CHALLENGE 


Ward  W.  Adair,  Secretary  New  York  Railroad 
Association 

If  I were  to  ask  you  what  the  most  important  thing  is  in 
the  Railroad  Branches  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  there  would  ring  out  a chorus  fortissimo, 
“the  winning  of  men  to  Jesus  Christ.” 

Now,  if  that  is  the  most  important  thing,  why,  let  me 
ask  you,  is  the  Bible  a closed  Book  in  115  of  our  Rail- 
road Branches  in  the  past  year?  The  Bible  is  the  Book 
that  points  men  to  the  Christian  life.  “The  law  of  the 
Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul.”  That  is  the  means 
by  which  men  hear  of  Jesus  Christ.  “Faith  cometh  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God.”  And  how, 
let  me  ask  you,  do  you  expect  to  get  men  converted  in 
your  Association  if  that  Bible  is  a closed  Book  there? 
I am  sure  that  I know  of  no  way.  You  may  have  some 
patent  way  of  doing  it,  but  I fail  to  see  how  in  an  Asso- 
ciation where  the  Bible  is  not  studied  we  can  expect 
to  get  any  results,  for  the  Bible  is  the  Book  that  points 
the  way  to  God. 

Now,  it  is  a mighty  good  thing  for  us  once  in  a while  to 
pause  in  our  careers  and  ask  what  we  are  in  this  busi- 
ness for.  Are  we  in  it  simply  for  a job;  as  a means  of 
earning  a living  ? Let  me  say  that  the  secretary  that  is 
in  the  work  for  that  purpose  has  the  poorest  job  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  for  he  is  good  for  that  and  for  nothing 
else.  He  has  got  a job  that  is  on  a par  with  that  of  an 
Italian  laborer — a very  poor  job  indeed,  because  he  is 
standing  in  the  room  of  a man  who  might  be  doing  great 
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things,  and  he  is  going  around  in  a little  routine  that  will 
not  give  him  any  satisfaction  at  all  as  he  goes  on. 

The  first  thing  we  need  in  this  matter  is  a consuming 
motive.  Paul  had  a motive  that  moves  life.  He  ex- 
pressed it  in  these  words : “The  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us” — “that  motive  is  sweeping  me  on.”  What 
is  our  motive?  What  are  we  in  this  business  for?  What 
is  your  ideal,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  Association?  For 
when  you  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  this  thing  centers 
around  the  man  at  the  head.  That  is  all.  The  question 

is,  how  badly  the  secretary  wants  a Bible  class;  if  he 
wants  it- badly  enough  he  can  have  it.  The  whole  thing 
rests  with  him.  The  difficulties  are  in  every  field,  but 
the  men  who  have  the  Bible  classes  are  the  men  who 
want  them  badly  enough.  I know  all  about  the  diffi- 
culties. I can  say  that  whole  thing  backwards.  But 
that  isn’t  what  we  want.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  this 
thing  by  pleading  excuses.  The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to 
manfully  face  this  problem  and  see  if  we  cannot  solve  it. 
And  I think  we  might  just  as  well  say  that  in  every 
Association  where  there  is  no  Bible  class  we  may  say  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Association : “Thou  art  the  man” — 
say  it  in  all  kindliness  but  in  all  truth,  just  the  same. 
There  is  nobody  else  to  blame.  It  is  the  man  at  the  head. 

Suppose  we  want  a social:  how  do  we  go  about  it? 
We  say:  “Go  to.  Let  us  get  up  a social,”  and  we  have 

it.  Well,  that  is  the  same  way  we  get  up  a Bible  class. 
If  we  want  a Bible  class  badly  enough  we  say,  “Here, 
let  us  have  one,”  and  we  have  it.  Horace  Greeley  was 
once  asked  how  to  resume  specie  payment.  Do  you  re- 
member his  reply?  He  said,  “The  way  to  resume  is  to 
resume.”  The  way  to  get  a Bible  class  is  to  have  one,  and 
unless  a man  goes  about  it  with  the  determination  that  he 
is  going  to  have  it,  he  can  find  excuses  for  putting  it  off 
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from  week  to  week,  and  the  first  you  know  the  robins 
are  singing  in  the  trees  and  it  is  all  over  for  that  year. 
The  question  is,  “How  badly  do  we  want  it?”  Do  we 
want  it  so  badly  we  can’t  do  without  it?  If  we  do,  we 
will  go  ahead  and  get  at  it.  The  death  knell  tolls  when 
the  secretary  begins  to  look  on  religious  work  as  an 
optional  matter,  a thing  that  he  can  have  or  that  he  can 
do  without. 

The  religious  work  of  an  Association  is  not  an  optional 
thing ; it  is  an  obligatory  thing,  and  we  as  men  who  have 
given  our  lives  to  this  cause  ought  to  realize  that  it  is 
a thing  that  is  imperative,  a thing  that  we  cannot  do 
without. 

I have  yet  to  see  the  Railroad  Branch  where  a Bible 
class  isn’t  possible.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  say  that  a thing  can’t  be  done,  but  there  are  some  men 
doing  this  thing  in  the  hardest  fields. 

Emerson,  our  old  friend  and  fellow  switchman,  said : 
“An  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man.” 
There  never  was  a truer  word  uttered  than  that.  That 
is  what  the  Railroad  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion is  in  its  Bible  study  and  religious  work  department — 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  the  general  secretary. 

Robert  R.  McBurney,  in  the  first  Secretaries’  Confer- 
ence that  I ever  attended,  made  this  remark — and  it  was 
a tremendous  remark — I had  never  seen  him  before ; I 
had  heard  of  the  great  McBurney,  and  every  word  that 
fell  from  his  lips  was  a jewel  to  me — and  this  is  what 
he  said : “Gentlemen,  those  of  you  that  have  been  three 
years  with  an  Association  can  look  at  that  Association 
and  see  the  reflection  of  your  own  spiritual  life.”  Now, 
suppose  we  look  at  our  Associations  in  imagination. 
How  do  you  like  the  reflection?  Is  it  pleasing,  or  is  it 
humiliating — granting  that  you  have  been  with  it  two  or 
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three  years  and  that  it  shows  back  faithfully  the  reflection 
of  your  own  spiritual  life? 

If  this  were  an  easy  undertaking  it  would  not  be  worth 
while.  The  Lord  has  put  us  in  this  thing  because  it  is 
difficult,  and  there  are  hard  things  to  be  done.  And  that 
is  why  we  call  this  “An  Opportunity  and  a Challenge.” 
It  is  a challenge  to  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  go  out  and 
have  a part  in  this  thing,  and  if  we  do  that  it  will  be 

“ours  to  wield 

The  sickle  in  the  whitened  field, 

And  ours  to  hear  on  summer  eves 
The  reapers’  song  among  the  sheaves.” 

And  every  man  who  does  it  will  feel  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  it  has  been  well  to  try. 

F.  S.  Goodman,  Secretary  Religions  Work  Department, 
International  Committee,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations 

(Address  illustrated  by  stereopticon.) 

A history  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
a history  full  of  most  thrilling  romance,  is  the  history 
of  rapidly  appearing  and  steadily  pressing  opportunities. 
There  are  today  many  opportunities,  but  in,  behind, 
through,  underneath  all — one  opportunity — and  that  is 
the  promotion  of  the  religious  life  of  men. 

Now,  my  proposition  is  this : That  the  introduction  of 
men,  one  by  one,  to  an  intimate,  loving,  obedient  famil- 
iarity with  the  Bible  constitutes  the  supreme  opportunity 
of  the  Railroad  Association. 

What  is  the  opportunity? 

First,  to  arouse  sleeping  conscience:  “The  Word  of 
God  is  quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than  a two-edged 
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sword ; quick  to  discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart.”  You  want  to  arouse  a conscience.  There  you 
have  got  the  message. 

Second,  to  restore  faith  in  God.  We  are  living  under 
an  eclipse  of  faith  in  God  in  America.  “The  law  of  the 
Lord  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul.” 

Third,  to  nourish  the  religious  nature.  There  is  no 
■man  around  this  world  in  whose  life  God  has  not  put  that 
germ.  That  is  why  we  have  discontent.  That  is  why 
men  are  not  happy.  And  they  cannot  be  when  they  do 
not  go  in  the  right  direction  to  satisfy  that  discontent. 
Listen  to  Jeremiah : “Thy  words  were  found,  and  I did 
eat  them;  and  thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoic- 
ing of  mine  heart;  for  thy  name  is  called  upon  me,  O 
Lord  of  hosts.” 

Now,  fourth,  to  make  discrimination  and  discern- 
ment easy.  Every  day  of  your  life  you  have  difficulty. 
“What  is  right  in  my  family?”  “What  is  right  in  my 
business?”  “What  is  right  in  my  politics?”  “What  is 
right  in  my  relation  to  my  fellow  men?”  It  is  a hard 
job  to  know  what  is  right.  Here  is  what  men  have 
said  of  it  down  the  ages:  “The  Word  of  God  is  a lamp 
unto  my  feet.”  “I  am  wiser  than  mine  enemies,  for 
thou  hast  given  me  discernment.” 

Last,  to  stimulate  us  to  service : service  as  fathers ; 
service  as  members  of  the  Church,  service  as  citizens. 
“I  will  run  the  way  of  thy  commandments  when  thou 
shalt  enlarge  my  heart.” 

And  the  Bible  is  the  means  by  which  God  desires  to 
enlarge  our  hearts  and  make  possible  our  running  a race 
worth  while. 


THE  SAFETY  MOVEMENT  AND  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD ASSOCIATION 


C.  W.  Egan,  General  Claim  Agent  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad 

What  is  the  Safety  Movement,  and  what  does  it 
signify  to  our  railroads  today?  If  I could  lead  you  into 
one  vast  graveyard  where,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
as  far  as  the  eyes  could  carry,  you  would  see  graves  of 
railroad  men ; if  I could  lead  you  to  thousands  of  sad 
homes  with  their  vacant  chairs ; and  show  you  ten  thou- 
sand-hundreds of  thousands  of  crippled  railroad  men 
unable  to  even  earn  enough  to  feed  themselves  with,  and 
if  I should  tell  you  that  all  this  misery,  this  suffering, 
this  sorrow,  this  privation  was  brought  about,  nine-tenths 
of  it,  by  little  accidents  that  could  have  been  prevented, 
you  would  say  that  I was  a day-dreamer.  But  these 
are  the  facts. 

Last  year  upon  our  American  railways  3,500  men 
laid  down  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and 
over  156,000  were  more  or  less  seriously  injured.  Dur- 
ing that  same  space  of  time  the  railroads  spent  $9,800,000 
in  repairs  to  cars  and  engines,  and  nine-tenths  of  it  all 
could  have  been  prevented. 

Now,  what  is  the  prevention?  It  is  teaching  men  to 
be  safe  in  thought  and  safe  in  act.  It  is  teaching  them 
to  be  inoculated  with  the  safety  habit  upon  our  railways. 

On  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  we  had  an  average 
in  the  past  of  fifteen  men  killed  a month,  180  a year; 
but  thank  God,  through  the  safety  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  we  reduced  it  to  six,  until  the  dog  days  of 
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August,  when  it  ran  up  to  twenty-nine,  and  only  one  of 
the  twenty-nine  the  railroad  could  have  prevented.  Every 
one  of  the  twenty-eight  could  have  been  prevented  if  the 
men  had  been  careful ; if  they  had  stopped  to  think  before 
they  acted. 

Every  time  a man  is  injured,  and  every  time  a man  is 
killed,  it  increases  the  risk  of  the  men  left  behind,  because 
every  time  a man  is  seriously  injured  or  killed  a green 
man  is  put  in  his  place,  and  therein  lies  your  risk.  When 
you  find  a man  working  with  you  who  is  careless,  it  is  a 
duty  that  you  owe  yourselves,  your  fellow  men,  the  com- 
pany that  employs  you,  the  loved  ones  at  home  that 
depend  upon  you  for  support,  to  get  hold  of  that  man  and 
try  to  teach  him  to  be  careful,  and  if  you  cannot,  then  get 
him  another  job  before  he  kills  himself  and  you. 

I have  faith  in  the  humanity  of  our  railroad  men,  and 
I have  faith  that  they  will  help  me  in  this  safety  move- 
ment, not  only  on  our  road  but  on  every  road  of  the 
United  States.  The  operating  officials  have  now  begun  to 
see  what  safety  step  means.  There  are  240,000  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  United  States,  and  in  seven  months  144,000 
have  organized  safety  committees.  That  shows  you  what 
they  are  going  to  do. 


JESUS  AND  THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM 


Hon.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Editor  Toronto  Globe 

Two  problems  every  man  must  face.  One  is  the  prob- 
lem of  living  with  himself : that  is  the  Personal  Problem. 
The  other  is  the  problem  of  living  with  other  people: 
that  is  the  Social  Problem.  It  is  with  the  problem  of 
living  and  working  with  other  people  we  are  just  now 
especially  concerned. 

Let  no  mistake  be  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Social 
Problem.  It  is  not  something  academic,  speculative,  far 
away  from  the  ordinary  interests  of  the  average  man. 
It  is  an  everyday  problem,  yours,  mine,  every  man’s.  It  is 
the  problem  of  making  life  fit  and  worth  while  in  the  com- 
pany of  other  people.  It  involves  our  personal  relations 
in  the  home,  in  the  inner  circle  of  intimate  friends  and 
associates,  in  related  duties  of  master  and  servant  and 
of  employer  and  employee,  and  in  all  the  vexed  questions 
of  work  and  wages  and  the  art  of  living. 

The  Social  Problem  sweeps  an  even  wider  circuit.  It 
touches  the  economic  questions  of  capital  and  labor,  the 
racial  questions  of  breed  and  tradition  and  ideal,  and  the 
international  questions  of  war  and  peace.  Whatever  is 
involved  in  the  life-touch  of  one  person  on  another  per- 
son, or  of  one  group  of  persons  on  another  group  of 
persons,  has  to  do  in  a very  real  and  vital  sense  with  the 
Social  Problem.  It  touches  you  and  me  and  the  third 
man  at  those  points  where  your  life  or  my  life,  or  his  life 
touches  the  lives  of  other  people. 

And  what  is  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  this  complicated 
and  agelong  problem?  What  solution  has  he  to  offer? 
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What  is  there  in  his  life  or  teaching  that  may  apply  to 
our  problem  ? In  answering  such  questions  my  first 
point  is  this : 

Jesus  faced  the  Social  Problem.  He  faced  it  not  in  the 
exact  forms  it  presents  to  us,  and  he  did  not  give  exact 
and  scientific  answers  to  our  questions.  He  did  far  more 
and  far  better  than  that.  He  took  specific  cases  and  dealt 
with  them  in  the  steadier,  clearer  light  in  which  the  men 
of  his  day  and  of  our  day  and  of  all  the  days  may  “see 
life  steadily  and  see  it  whole.” 

Yes,  Jesus  faced  the  Social  Problem.  He  had  to  deal 
with  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  of  greed  and  of  envious 
ambition  and  of  cruel  selfishness  which  make  acute  the 
problems  of  life  and  of  living,  of  unrest  and  of  revolution, 
of  special  privilege  and  of  social  injustice,  which  disturb 
and  threaten  the  fabric  of  civilization  today. 

Jesus  reveals  a new  Social  Ideal.  He  knew  that  so 
long  as  the  aim  of  men  was  low  and  selfish  and  external, 
there  could  be  no  solving  of  the  problem  of  their  living 
together  in  one  community.  Selfishness  is  the  rust  and 
moth  of  social  life.  He  struck,  therefore,  a strong  blow 
at  their  old  ambition  for  external  prominence  and  for 
personal  advantage.  He  made  it  quite  plain  that  a com- 
munity or  a social  system  is  to  be  judged  not  by  its  exter- 
nal conditions  and  material  rewards  but  by  its  product 
in  men,  in  personal  character,  in  nobleness  of  life. 

The  Social  Problem  today  needs  nothing  more  urgently 
than  it  needs  the  reassertion  and  emphasis  of  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  Jesus  that  conditions  of  life  are  to 
be  judged  by  their  reflex  influence  in  the  making  of 
human  character.  What  is  the  human  harvest?  What 
is  the  human  product?  Is  the  resultant  of  our  business, 
or  of  legislation,  or  of  our  educational  program  a better 
type  of  men  and  women  and  children? 
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The  Gentile  system,  said  Jesus,  produces  great  over- 
lords  and  masters;  the  Christian  order  is  to  produce 
great  men.  Is  our  social  order  Gentile  or  Christian? 
Is  its  chief  output  a few  great  millionaires,  a few  great 
captains  of  industry,  a few  great  autocrats  or  plutocrats, 
or  is  it  a levelling  up  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
touching  the  obscurest  life  to  personal  greatness  and 
tingeing  with  beauty  and  happiness  and  the  larger  life  the 
whole  daily  round  and  common  task?  By  the  answer 
to  such  questions  our  lives  and  our  enterprises  and  our 
social  order  are  all  judged. 

And  that  principle  enunciated  by  Jesus,  making  the 
producing  of  personal  character  the  ideal  of  organized 
social  life,  is  working  its  way  steadily  into  public  opinion. 
For  that  reason  the  movement  for  shorter  hours  and 
fairer  wages  and  humaner  conditions  has  behind  it  not 
only  economic  argument  but  also  definite  and  direct 
Christian  impulse.  That  same  principle  condemns  those 
destructive  institutions  of  city  life,  like  the  gambling 
booth  and  the  barroom,  not  merely  because  by  them 
money  is  squandered,  but  mainly  because  through  them 
character  is  ruined  and  lost. 

Public  opinion  is  so  far  Christian  that  any  institution 
proved  to  flourish  by  the  exploiting  of  the  young,  or  of 
the  ignorant  or  of  the  weak  is  condemned,  and  no  matter 
how  strongly  it  may  be  entrenched  in  the  commerce  or 
social  customs  of  the  community  its  fate  is  sealed.  Noth- 
ing is  more  hopeful  in  the  situation  on  this  continent  than 
the  rising  tide  of  public  rebuke  and  condemnation  for  all 
schemes  of  land  exploitation  and  for  all  waste  of  the 
country’s  resources  and  all  manipulation  of  public  utili- 
ties such  as  are  calculated  to  make  life  harder  for  the 
next  generation  of  the  common  people. 
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Even  the  ideal  of  national  greatness  is  being  brought 
into  conformity  to  the  law  of  Jesus.  Never  again  will 
any  nation  be  called  great  because  of  its  territorial  extent 
or  of  its  victories  in  war  or  of  its  costly  armies  and 
navies  in  peace.  National  greatness  is  now  determined 
by  national  character,  by  the  quality  of  its  citizenship 
and  the  life  of  its  common  people.  Even  in  these  days 
when  men  talk  so  loudly  about  big  battleships  for  a big 
navy  one  is  free  to  quote  without  changing  an  accent  or 
softening  an  emphasis,  the  strong  words  of  Lloyd  George 
to  a Church  Conference  in  Britain:  “The  stain  on  the 
national  flag  is  as  deep  if  that  flag  floats  over  slum-bred 
children  and  over  ill-paid , ill-housed , ill-fed  men  and 
women  as  if  it  were  to  drop  in  defeat  on  the  field  of 
war” 

Jesus  not  only  reveals  an  ideal  but  he  also  sets  up  a 
Standard. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  mark  how  this  Christian  ideal 
of  service  is  working  its  way  even  into  politics  and  into 
national  life.  In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  all  the 
political  parties  are  contending  for  the  favor  of  the  pub- 
lic. Each  of  them  bases  its  claim  not  on  its  ability  to 
lord  it  over  the  people,  as  the  Gentiles  do,  but  upon  its 
ability  and  its  willingness  to  serve  the  people.  Into  the 
deepest  thought  of  the  common  people  of  the  United 
States  the  conviction  has  come  that  in  the  past  they 
have  been  under  Gentile  rule : their  leaders,  and  the 
organized  big  interests  their  leaders  obeyed,  have  in  very 
truth  lorded  it  over  them.  And  now  the  people  are  in 
revolt.  What  has  disturbed  them  ? Simply  an  idea : the 
idea  that  a free  man  should  have  a free  man’s  chance: 
the  Christian  idea  that  the  strong  should  bear  the  burdens 
of  the  weak.  At  least  so  much  as  that  of  the  idea  of 
Jesus  has  worked  its  way  into  the  deepest  thought  and 
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life  of  the  American  people.  And  that  idea  has  disturbed 
the  clod  of  their  political  life.  The  range  and  power  of 
that  disturbance  are  seen  in  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
men  seeking  public  favor  swear  loyalty  to  the  law  of 
public  service. 

Jesus  has  brought  to  the  Social  Problem  an  adequate 
motive.  He  made  true  greatness  of  life  the  ideal.  He 
made  service  to  others  the  standard  of  greatness.  And 
he  brought  in  the  only  efficient  motive  to  service — the 
motive  of  love. 

Here  it  is  where  Jesus  breaks  with  the  economists, 
with  the  philosophers  and  with  the  socialists.  They  say : 
Make  the  external  conditions  right,  require  from  each 
according  to  his  power  and  give  to  each  according  to  his 
need,  make  the  environment  just,  and  then  self-interest 
will  constrain  each  individual  and  each  group  of  indi- 
viduals so  to  live  that  all  will  be  blessed  in  the  social 
order.  That  is  the  gospel  of  social  reform  represented  by 
Herbert  Spencer  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  by  the  social 
democracy  in  Germany,  and  by  Snowden  and  Keir  Hardie 
in  Britain  and  their  socialist  followers  in  America. 

Jesus  goes  their  way.  He  goes  all  their  way.  He  goes 
much  farther  than  they  go.  He  is  far  more  radical.  His 
idea  is  far  more  vital.  The  revolution  his  idea  works  is 
far  more  complete.  For  he  deals  not  only  with  the  ideal 
and  the  standard  but  he  goes  to  the  very  spot  of  conduct 
and  insists  on  the  motive.  That  motive  is  love. 

“Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  “All  men 
shall  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye  love  one  an- 
other.” This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment : “Thou 
shalt  love.”  More  than  that  even : “Love  your  enemies.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  Jesus  said  to  Nicodemus,  the  cultured 
scholar:  “Ye  must  be  born  again”?  That  same  complete 
and  radical  transformation,  that  same  new  birth,  must 
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come  to  us  if  we  are  to  reach  the  greatness  of  service 
impelled  by  love. 

And  that  profound  change  in  the  inner  life  of  the 
man  is  not  a change  of  creed,  but  a change  of  the  inmost 
emotion  and  impulse  and  instinct.  It  is  a new  creation. 
And  that  new  creation  will  recreate  the  whole  life  not  of 
one  man  alone,  but  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world.  A 
world  of  business  and  labor  motived  by  love  will  be  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness. 

That  recreating  of  life  comes  from  vital  personal 
touch  with  the  life-giving  Lord  of  Love;  “Did  not  our 
heart  burn  within  us  as  he  talked  to  us  by  the  way?” 
Only  as  we  are  with  him  in  the  secret  ways  of  life  are 
we  thrilled  by  that  rare  love  of  him,  and  only  by  that 
love  of  his  in  us  can  we  change  the  loveless  worlds  of 
men. 

“ I know  of  a land  that  is  sunk  in  shame, 

Of  hearts  that  faint  and  tire; 

And  I know  of  a name,  a name,  a name, 

Can  set  that  land  on  fire. 

Its  sound  is  a brand,  its  letters  flame ; 

But  I know  of  a name,  a name,  a name, 

Will  set  this  land  on  fire.” 


THE  SIGNAL  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 


Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chicago 


My  subject  has  to  do  with  moral  engineering,  and  it 
would  be  well,  I think,  if  we  might  have  some  railway  men 
as  professors  in  our  theological  seminaries,  where  young 
men  are  taught  to  preach  and  to  be  pastors,  because  the 
first  and  the  last  thing  that  this  world  needs  is  moral 
ingenuity. 

Between  two  eternities,  stretching  through  time,  there  is 
a veritable  ideal,  a metaphorical  railway,  and  along  this 
course  by  God’s  providence  and  through  his  grace  we  are 
asked  to  transport  those  precious  burdens  that  are  both 
personal  and  impersonal,  that  constitute  the  glory  and  the 
future  of  the  life  of  man. 

We  recognize  this  in  all  the  literature  of  the  past,  but 
we  recognize  very  speedily  that  this  work  is  and  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  young  men.  It  is  the  man  who  never 
grows  old,  who  is  young  from  the  fountains  that  dash  up 
out  of  the  secret  places  of  his  life  in  youth.  It  is  the 
young  man  who  is  perpetually  drinking  from  those 
springs  in  the  very  heart  of  the  being  of  man  and  the 
being  of  God,  into  whose  hands  alone  God  has  committed 
this  great  work  of  moral  engineering,  this  mighty  work  of 
transportation  of  precious  goods,  traditions,  laws,  custody, 
social  wealth  and  the  personal  interests  of  the  souls  of 
men;  the  opportunities,  the  achievements  involved  are  to 
constitute  the  grandeur  of  the  future. 

In  art  it  is  young  Rafael,  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  who  are  hardly  out  of  their  boyhood  when  they 
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seize  the  elements  of  beauty  that  are  come  down  out  of 
heaven  from  God  and  re-create  for  mankind  an  idea  of 
the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  line  of  color, 
constituting  the  beauty  of  all  future  in  the  art  of  painting 
and  the  art  of  sculpture. 

I think  in  many  respects  the  greatest  man  in  history, 
intellectually  and  spiritually,  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In 
politics  it  is  some  William  Pitt,  whose  youth  and  sagacity, 
whose  imagination,  whose  grip  upon  the  future,  may  alone 
help  another  youth  through,  and  it  is  the  genius  of  young 
statesmanship  that  marshals  the  legions  of  Wellington, 
and  before  those  legions  there  goes  down  that  imperi- 
ous youth  of  history,  Napoleon  of  France.  Do  not  think 
for  one  moment  that  an  old  man  ever  conquered  a young 
man.  Do  not  believe  that  there  was  ever  anything  more 
sagacious  than  the  statement  of  Wellington  that  the  men 
who  whipped  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  were  the  boys  who 
ruled  at  Eton  and  knew  something  with  respect  to  heroism 
and  the  direction  of  power  that  we  in  modern  times  call 
efficiency. 

Now,  if  we  look  into  the  faces  of  all  these  men  who 
were  reconstituting  from  time  to  time  the  hope  of  man  we 
see  that  they  are  doing  it,  here  or  yonder,  as  they  touch 
us  through  the  voice  and  by  the  influence  of  friendship, 
by  that  exalted  and  strange  magic  which  belongs  to  the 
genius  of  youth. 

Here  are  Keats  and  Shelley,  creating  a new  ideal  of 
poetry  and  a new  freedom  for  thought,  and  side  by  side 
with  the  influential  men  who  have  poured  their  solution  in 
all  the  ages  there  come  in  the  history  of  your  art  and  your 
life  such  young  men  as  in  old  age  give  to  the  world  their 
youth,  and  when  they  fail  to  give  the  world  their  youth 
they  fail  to  live  and  the  world  fails  to  progress. 

But  Brunell  and  Stevenson  and  Franklin,  these  are 
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men  who,  whatever  they  accomplished  in  the  later  years 
of  their  lives,  have  drawn  upon  principles  that  are  peren- 
nially young  and  have  obeyed  the  vision  coming  to  them 
as  young  men.  So  today  in  your  great  issues  and  in 
the  issues  of  all  of  our  lives  we  stand  by  those  who  are 
to  be  always  young. 

Ah,  but  there  is  something  more  than  that.  This  road- 
way of  ours,  this  road  stretching  from  an  eternity  behind 
us  to  an  eternity  in  front,  from  an  Eden  which  we  have 
lost  to  a city  of  God,  toward  which  we  are  progressing, 
requires  of  us  another  kind  of  youth,  a far  higher  sort  of 
usefulness,  inspirations  that  go  beyond  death  and  beyond 
the  grave,  without  this  we  shall  not  find  the  terminus  of 
our  way.  We  shall  not  find  the  city  worth  all  the  struggle 
of  our  garnered  life  behind  us. 

Are  we  living  in  a universe  in  which  we  shall  not  com- 
pare with  all  saints  and  all  angels  and  God  himself  the 
very  riches  of  this  roadway  of  destiny  that  stretches  from 
one  eternity  to  another?  And  if  God  will  risk  on  that 
cross  of  Calvary  outside  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  his  own 
Son  at  three  and  thirty  and  all  that  Son  had  to  carry  out, 
all  that  depended  upon  that  Son’s  success ; then  shall  not 
you  and  I see  the  gleaming  track  and  shall  not  you  and  I 
see  way  beyond  us  by  faith  that  mighty  city  into  which 
these  roads  shall  all  run,  and  where  there  shall  be  peace 
and  an  abundant  entrance  ? 

I love  that  phrase,  the  abundant  entrance.  We  have 
great  trouble  in  this  city  of  ours  about  railway  stations. 
We  shall  have  more  trouble  before  the  problem  is  solved 
about  where  we  shall  unload  all  the  people  and  all  the 
freight  that  shall  come  here.  Terminal  facilities  are  very 
hard  to  find  when  a city  becomes  great.  But  yonder  is  a 
city  into  which  runs  this  road  between  one  eternity  and 
another  and  this  old  apostle  who  speaks  so  clearly  has 
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told  us  of  an  abundant  entrance.  No  man  wants  to  slink 
into  heaven. 

No  man  but  a coward  wants  to  walk  into  heaven  under 
any  kind  of  alias,  under  any  sort  of  guise,  no  one  who 
loves  justice,  no  one  who  loves  purity,  no  one  who  loves 
honor,  no  one  who  has  within  him  the  abounding  youth 
of  these  eternal  powers  of  righteousness,  that  never  fades, 
wants  to  just  slide  in  and  hear  the  great  gates  shut  with 
reproach  behind  him  and  see  regret  upon  an  angel’s  face 
that  he  barely  got  in.  Ah,  the  abundant  entrance  depends 
upon  the  road.  Is  it  a safe  road?  The  road  depends  for 
its  value  after  all  upon  what  it  transports,  and  that  which 
is  transported  in  turn  depends  for  its  value  upon  the  uses 
that  shall  be  made  of  it  by  and  by  after  all  of  the  fiery 
axles  have  cooled  and  after  the  entrance  has  been  made. 
But  oh,  how  much  depends  upon  an  abundant  entrance ! 
The  secret  after  all  of  the  progress  of  the  race  is  to  keep 
that  perpetual  vision  that  makes  a man  forever  young  so 
that  the  road  between  one  eternity  and  another  shall  be 
abundant. 

One  of  the  facts  that  we  must  learn  in  all  our  present- 
day  life,  and  I shall  say  the  very  first  in  the  life  of  the 
railroad  man,  is  this  old,  old  fact  that  to  begin  with  there 
are  associated  together  in  all  great  life  the  features  of 
dependence  and  independence. 

How  independent  you  are,  you  railroad  man!  How 
independent  you  seem,  yet  how  entirely  dependent — 
dependent  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  dependent  upon  the 
roadbed,  dependent  upon  all  the  forces  that  lie  concealed 
in  a drop  of  water  and  are  liberated  by  heat  and  steam, 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  iron  gathered  from 
the  hills  and  wrought  into  steel,  dependent  upon  the  steam 
gauge  before  you  if  you  are  in  an  engine.  Dependent 
upon  all  that  is  behind  you  for  the  values  that  you  carry, 
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and  all  that  is  in  front  of  you  for  a place  toward  which 
to  carry  the  values  of  life. 

And  out  of  your  dependence,  which  you  gladly  accept, 
there  comes  the  independence  of  your  life. 

Why,  I never  see  a man  sitting  in  an  engine  that  I do 
not  feel  as  if  I wished  to  get  down  upon  my  knees  before 
him,  so  apparently  kingly  he  is.  I have  given  him  my 
life,  I have  given  him  the  life  of  my  loved  ones,  I have 
given  him  the  strength  and  hope  of  all  my  future,  I have 
not  thought  for  a moment  about  that  man’s  character,  for 
I have  given  to  him  my  whole  life,  and  as  I look  upon  him 
there  in  his  independence  I have  only  to  look  a little 
deeper  to  see  how  dependent  he  is.  Maybe  you  have  never 
gotten  to  any  independence  in  life  because  you  have  never 
used  any  dependence. 

It  may  be  you  do  not  know  that  the  whole  history  of 
railroad  progress,  which  is  the  history  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, shows  how  we  rise  out  of  dependence  into  inde- 
pendence constantly. 

Now,  here  are  three  things  that  are  very  valuable  in 
men : their  ambitions,  their  affections,  their  volitions. 
The  ambition  of  a man  stands  out  from  itself,  the  irides- 
cence of  hope,  and  he  desires  to  be  this  or  that.  By  and  by 
he  loves,  and  his  affections  are  all  wrought  in  his  ambi- 
tions. By  and  by  he  wills  to  do  it,  and  when  a man’s 
ambitions  and  his  affections  and  his  volitions  are  alto- 
gether you  have  got  a mighty  train.  It  may  not  have  a 
large  number  of  cars,  but  every  car  is  a dynamo.  It  may 
not  be  a long  train,  but  it  is  a mighty  train. 

And  I defy  any  man  today  to  tell  me  that  he  ever  went 
wrong,  that  he  ever  had  an  accident,  when  he  obeyed  the 
signal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  train  dispatcher  out  of 
the  little  window  of  his  conscience.  This  is  a real  thing, 
this  religion  of  Jesus.  This  is  the  manliest  religion,  this 
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is  the  most  progressive  religion.  God  grant  that  every 
man  today  shall  come  within  the  range  of  this  power,  and 
every  valley  shall  be  exalted  and  every  mountain  and  hill 
made  low,  and  we  shall  have  that  youth  that  belongs  to 
the  sons  of  God. 


THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD 


Dean  Walter  Sumner,  Cathedral  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul , Chicago 


Keen  competition  compels  every  man  today  to  live  at 
his  best.  That  which  takes  away  from  him  his  power 
to  meet  the  demands  labor  and  society  put  upon  him  is 
the  thing  to  be  shunned.  We  might  give  addresses, 
preach  sermons,  publish  books  and  pamphlets,  call  mass 
meetings ; we  may  give  the  greatest  publicity  to  the  great 
need  of  changing  the  vices  of  men,  of  finding  remedies 
for  the  vicious  problems  which  exist,  or  the  problems 
of  viciousness,  but  none  will  be  so  far-reaching  as  that 
which  will  convince  an  intelligent  man  that  intemperance, 
that  lust,  that  sin  of  all  kinds  are  not  only  things  to  be 
reckoned  with  for  the  present,  and  not  only  the  things 
for  which  he  must  some  time  answer  before  the  judg- 
ment bar  of  God,  but  they  are  also  the  things  which  are 
taking  away  from  him  his  power  to  live  at  his  best. 

The  one  thing  that  commands  respect,  reward,  pro- 
motion in  the  professions  and  in  the  business  life  today 
is  efficiency.  The  laws  of  efficiency  hang  upon  a man’s 
output,  either  in  quantity  or  quality  or  both.  Wise  is 
that  man  who  so  conserves  his  energies;  who  so  protects 
his  mind ; who  so  builds  up  his  conscience  that  his  output 
is  not  inferior  in  quality  or  smaller  in  quantity  than 
the  other  man,  and  who  protects  his  position,  who  pro- 
tects his  future,  by  constantly  increasing  that  efficiency. 

We  are  speaking  today  with  regard  to  a fallacy  of  the 
two  standards  of  morality.  There  was  a time  when  there 
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was  a wide-spread  belief  that  continency  was  not  neces- 
sary; that  after  all  we  had  a very  liberal  God  who  saw 
the  weakness  of  human  kind,  who  was  willing  to  over- 
look some  “slips ; that  after  all  incontinency  was  more  or 
less  necessary  to  a physical  point  of  efficiency;  that  the 
man  who  was  continent  was  apt  to  be  inefficient,  under- 
developed, not  quite  a normal  man.  Any  medical  author- 
ity who  is  honest  will  explain  to  you  fully  and  con- 
vincingly that  efficiency  only  comes  through  continency, 
because  wherever  there  is  sin,  and  especially  the  sin  of 
impurity,  there  is  in  every  man  a conscience  that  has  a 
twinge ; the  man  turns  against  all  that  is  good  and  all 
that  is  moral ; he  feels  he  ought  to  attend  the  services 
of  this  religious  body  or  that,  because  the  Church  has 
become  a pointing  finger  in  his  conscience;  he  minimizes 
the  good  that  comes  from  religion.  He  finds  himself 
irritated.  He  does  not  do  as  good  work  in  the  factory 
or  in  the  shop  or  at  the  bench  or  at  the  desk  or  wherever 
he  is.  He  is  constantly  not  himself — certainly  not  at  the 
highest  point  of  his  efficiency. 

Now,  incontinency  spells  only  one  word,  and  that  is 
“prostitution,”  prostitution  which  is  pregnant  with  disease 
that  is  breaking  down  the  mental  and  physical  calibre  of 
men  today  to  an  alarming  extent ; which  is  affecting  not 
only  the  guilty  one  but  the  innocent  wife  in  the  home, 
with  a sickening  certainty.  When  we  realize  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  men  with  whom  we  associate  daily  are 
or  have  been  affected  with  a venereal  disease ; when  we 
realize  that  80  per  cent  of  all  the  operations  upon  women 
in  hospitals  are  due  to  the  guilty  infection  of  the  husband, 
then  we  will  stop  and  consider  the  whole  subject  of  prosti- 
tution; a disease,  I say,  to  be  more  feared  than  leprosy, 
leaving  in  its  wake  sterility,  insanity,  paralysis,  locomotor 
ataxia,  the  blinded  eyes  of  little  babes,  the  twisted 
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limbs  of  deformed  children,  physical  rot  and  mental 
decay. 

When  we  realize  that  our  public  institutions  have  no 
less  than  3,000,000  abnormal  persons  in  them  in  this 
country ; that  it  is  costing  the  State  $200,000,000  a year 
to  care  for  them;  that  we  are  doing  almost  nothing  to 
prevent  the  passing  on  to  the  coming  generations  in 
geometric  ratio  the  physical  and  mental  inefficiencies  of 
the  present  generation,  then  perhaps  we  will  take  some 
stand  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  future  generation. 
We  give  much  time  and  thought  to  environment.  We  are 
constantly  talking  about  child  protection.  But  what  are 
we  doing  to  prevent  the  passing  on  of  incurable  diseases, 
mental  incapacity,  criminal  inclination  to  the  next  gen- 
eration ? 

If  a man  today  in  the  city  of  Chicago  desires  to  carry 
on  a street  trade  to  sell  shoestrings  or  peddle  bananas — 
some  small  street  trade,  he  has  to  take  to  the  City  Hall 
a citizen  to  vouch  for  his  responsibility.  If  he  desires 
to  get  married,  he  puts  his  name  through  a wicket  and 
the  name  of  a similarly  unknown  female,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  become  married  and  to  propagate  their  kind, 
and  we  do  absolutely  nothing  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  these  persons,  whether  they  be  infected  or  whether 
they  be  mentally  normal  or  not.  That  is  why  we  have 
taken  the  stand  that  no  more  shall  be  married  at  the 
cathedral  unless  we  have  a certificate  from  a reputable 
physician  that  they  are  free  from  an  incurable  or  commu- 
nicable disease.  If  only  fathers  who  have  marriageable 
daughters  would  take  the  stand  that  no  man  should 
marry  their  daughter  until  they  knew  all  about  him,  and 
were  absolutely  certain!  There  is  a judge  in  this  city 
whom  I know,  who  through  his  duty  has  been  very 
prominent  in  connection  with  vicious  characters.  He  had 
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four  marriageable  daughters,  and  before  they  were  mar- 
ried he  said  to  the  men  who  came  for  their  hand:  “You 
must  present  to  me  a certificate  from  a reputable  physi- 
cian, and  that  physician  must  be  my  physician,  and  not 
yours.”  He  had  seen  enough  of  the  wreckage  of  life 
resulting  from  the  lack  of  control  and  the  lack  of  charac- 
ter in  our  community. 

Some  weeks  ago  in  conversing  with  the  first  citizen 
of  this  land,  he  said  to  me:  “I  have  to  be  interested  in 
the  industrial  problem.  I have  to  know  considerable 
about  the  economic  condition.  The  financial  situation 
is  of  supreme  importance  to  me.  When  president  I have 
to  be  conversant  with  the  executive  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  it  will  not  matter  fifty  years  from  now 
whether  the  tariff  is  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  higher.  What 
is  of  supremest  importance  is  whether  men  are  good 
enough,  and  whether  the  integrity  of  the  home  of  this 
nation  is  maintained.  And  it  can  only  be  maintained 
by  one  standard  of  morality  for  men  and  for  women.” 
And,  mark  you,  it  does  not  matter  in  discussing  this  ques- 
tion whether  the  Vice  Commission  in  Chicago  found  1,108 
unfortunate  women  leading  a professional  life  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  or  whether  they  found  5,000.  What  inter- 
ests you  and  me  is:  Who  were  the  5,990,000  men  ren- 
dered service  each  year  by  the  1,108  unfortunate  women? 
Whose  fathers,  whose  brothers,  whose  sons,  whose  hus- 
bands are  they?  That  is  the  question. 

Again,  it  is  a very  conservative  estimate  that  60  per 
cent  of  all  the  service  rendered  is  rendered  to  married- 
men.  Within  a few  weeks  I was  told  by  one  of  these 
unfortunate  women  on  the  train  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  services  rendered  to  married  men  they  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business.  What  an  awful  shock  it  is  to  find 
out  that  the  marriage  relationship  in  this  country,  a 
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Christian  country,  is  so  violated  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
prostitution  is  carried  on  by  married  men!  If  you  sign 
a contract  you  would  give  the  last  bit  of  strength  within 
you  to  see  that  that  contract  was  carried  out,  because 
your  name  is  signed  to  it.  You  value  your  honor;  you 
value  your  good  name.  The  time  was  when  you  stood 
before  the  altar  of  God,  and  you  made  a very  sacred 
contract,  a contract  that  had  its  promise  there  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  supreme  morality.  If  that  con- 
tract has  not  been  kept  inviolate,  then,  in  the  name  of 
God,  why  not? 

Again,  we  hear  much  about  the  shop  girl.  We  read 
much  about  the  source  of  supply  of  this  thousand  at  least, 
if  not  nearer  three  thousand,  unfortunate  women  who  go 
down  to  death  each  year  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  a sacrifice 
to  the  lust  of  men. 

We  hear  a good  deal  about  the  economic  condition 
which  furnishes  this  supply.  We  pore  over  with  a good 
deal  of  interest  just  where  these  girls  come  from;  from 
what  sort  of  a home;  from  what  part  of  the  country; 
from  what  vocation  in  life.  That  has  no  interest,  gentle- 
men, to  us  this  afternoon.  Those  girls  represent  some- 
body s daughter  probably  somebody’s  sister,  and  they 
are  just  as  much  loved  and  prayed  for  as  our  daughters 
or  sisters  will  be.  And  they  come  to  this  city  and  to 
other  great  communities.  It  is  true  they  do  have  a hard 
struggle  through  economic  conditions  as  they  are.  But 
after  all,  the  economic  condition  is  a very  complex  one, 
and  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  girls,  whose 
worth  we  do  not  appreciate,  who  are  leading  pure,  clean 
lives  in  our  department  stores  and  elsewhere ; who  are 
fighting  a fight  that  you  and  I will  never  realize.  And 
so  all  credit  to  them. 
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That  is  not  the  point,  either.  See  the  girl  as  she 
leaves  the  place  of  employment  door  to  any  of  the  de- 
partment stores;  the  door  to  any  of  the  factories.  See 
grouped  about  the  door  in  some  instances  almost  hun- 
dreds of  men.  See  the  girl  as  she  goes  to  her  cheap 
boarding  house  a little  while  amongst  coarse  and  vulgar 
companions,  tired  to  the  point  of  recklessness ; hungry, 
not  only  for  decent  shelter  and  food — a hunger  that  you 
and  I probably  have  never  known — but  still  more  hungry 
for  a friend,  a kind  word,  a little  sympathy.  And  what 
does  she  meet  with?  The  advances  of  men  who  have  not 
even  a spark  of  honor  or  of  sportsmanship,  but  who  will 
hunt  down  as  their  prey  this  poor,  tired,  hungry,  defense- 
less child  of  poverty.  She  goes  down,  and  he  goes  free. 
She- goes  into  the  life  of  prostitution,  and  he  walks  the 
street  as  other  men  do.  She  is  lost  to  society,  to  the 
world  and  God,  and  he  goes  free.  It  is  not  just. 

Some  time  ago,  Wilbur  Nesbitt,  of  the  Post,  wrote 
me  a poem  entitled  “What  Sayest  Thou  ?”  Do  you  remem- 
ber when  the  Magdalene  was  brought  to  our  Saviour? 
It  was  not  what  our  Saviour  said  to  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees who  brought  her  that  made  them  turn  about  and 
go  out.  It  was  rather  what  he  bent  down  and  wrrote 
in  the  sand.  It  has  never  been  revealed  to  man  what  our 
Lord  wrote  there  in  the  dust,  but  for  those  who  believe 
that  the  man  goes  free  let  me  recite  this  poem  for  you : 


We  have  saved  the  soul  of  the  man  that  killed, 
We  have  turned  to  shrive  the  thief, 

We  restored  the  pride  of  the  man  that  lied 
And  we  gave  him  our  belief ; 

But  for  her  that  fell  have  we  fashioned  hell 
With  a faith  all  stern  and  just — 

It  was  so  of  old;  and  no  man  has  told 
What  our  Lord  wrote  in  the  dust. 
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“ We  have  sighed  betimes  of  our  brothers’  crimes 
And  have  bade  them  to  be  of  cheer, 

For  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  the  soul  grown  meek 
May  yet  read  its  title  clear. 

But  we  draw  away  from  the  one  astray 
As  the  truly  righteous  must. 

She  is  cursed,  indeed ! — and  we  did  not  read 
What  our  Lord  wrote  in  the  dust. 

“ For  the  men  who  thieved,  and  who  killed  and  lied — 

Who  have  slain  the  woman’s  soul — 

We  have  worked  and  prayed,  and  have  seen  them  made 
All  clean  and  pure  and  whole. 

But  we  drive  her  out  with  a righteous  shout 
In  our  Pharisaic  trust. 

So  the  man  goes  free — but  we  did  not  see 
What  our  Lord  wrote  in  the  dust.” 

We  may  have  vice  commissions.  Again,  we  may  pub- 
lish books  and  pamphlets.  We  may  give  addresses  and 
preach  sermons.  We  may  exert  ourselves  to  regulate 
the  vice  of  a great  city  by  prosecution  and  by  legislation. 
But  we  are  never  coming  to  the  fringe  of  the  solution 
of  this  problem  until  we  face  it  as  a man  and  not  a 
woman  problem — the  supply  furnished  by  men;  the  ser- 
vices demanded  by  men;  the  money  reaped  by  these 
women  finally  reaching  men;  and  we  will  never  sleep 
until  we  will  have  one  standard  of  morality,  and  until 
we  can  inspire  in  men  a finer  instinct  of  chivalry  to 
woman,  a more  splendid  honor  for  womanhood,  and  the 
conviction  that  to  fight  for  a woman’s  honor  is  indeed 
the  occasion  for  the  valiant  fight. 


RAILROAD  MEN  AND  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 


G.  A.  Warburton,  Toronto 

There  is  a good  deal  that  is  mixed  up  in  the  minds  of 
some  men  about  the  theology  of  the  present  time,  but 
there  is_  one  thing  that  is  not  mixed  up  at  all — never  has 
been  mixed  up,  never  will  be  mixed  up,  and  that  is  Chris- 
tian experience ; the  experience  of  the  love  and  power 
of  Christ  in  the  individual  heart.  You  remember  what 
old  Matthew  Henry  said  when  he  had  given  sixteen  or 
seventeen  reasons  why  he  believed  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  the  Word  of  God.  He  said : “And  lastly,  I 
have  tasted  and  seen  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.”  And 
the  most  subtle  disputant  cannot  dissuade  one  who  has 
tasted  honey  that  it  is  not  sweet.  The  sweetness  of  the 
love  of  Christ  we  have  tasted;  the  power  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  we  have  known;  the  strength  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  we  have  felt;  the  energy  of  the  life  of  Christ 
has  gotten  into  our  individual  souls.  And  when  we  talk 
of  it  we  talk  not  uncertainly,  not  of  a theory,  but  of  a 
living,  vital,  actual,  present  experience,  and  we  shall 
never  cease  to  do  that.  It  is  glorious. 

But  that  is  not  all  the  message  of  Christianity.  Jesus 
Christ  was  talking  about  a kingdom.  He  was  talking 
about  himself  as  a King.  He  was  talking  about  the 
spread  of  this  kingdom  in  the  world,  and  his  vision  of 
that  kingdom  is  a vision  that  some  of  us  may  not  yet — 
in  fact,  none  of  us  probably  has  fully  taken  hold  of  in  his 
own  life. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  very  familiarly  just  a few  minutes 
about  this  kingdom.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  com- 
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pose  this  kingdom  are  twice-born  men.  The  men  who 
really  form  the  kingdom  of  God  are  the  men  who  have 
passed  through  this  experience  of  the  New  Birth.  “Ex- 
cept ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children/’ 
Jesus  said,  “ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  to  be  entered  into  by  any 
action  of  the  intellect;  not  by  any  process  of  reasoning; 
not  by  being  able  to  understand  fully  the  character  of 
God.  Now,  the  law  of  this  kingdom  is  the  will  of  the 
King.  The  idea  of  royalty,  of  the  king  whose  will  is 
the  will  of  his  realm  and  of  every  subject  in  his  realm — 
that  idea  we  can  see  and  understand  if  we  think  of  the 
kingdoms  even  of  this  world. 

In  this  kingdom  of  which  we  are  members,  brothers, 
we  owe  loyalty  to  our  blessed  Master.  He  is  not  only 
our  Saviour,  to  lift  us  up  out  of  our  sins,  but  he  is 
our  King,  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  All  the  royalty,  all 
the  dignity,  all  the  glory  of  that  wonderful  kingship  will 
find  perfection  in  the  mandates  which  he  issues  to  us, 
and  we  are  to  be  told  what  to  do. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  for  whose  lives  it  seems  to 
me  that  God  lays  down,  that  Jesus  Christ  lays  down,  a 
positive  rule.  The  problem  of  your  life  and  mine  is 
to  find  out  how  to  harmonize  the  rule  of  our  life  that 
we  may  adapt  it  to  the  rule  that  God  has  laid  down 
for  us. 

I say  to  you,  the  problem  of  your  life,  the  greatest 
problem  of  your  life,  is  to  find  out  just  exactly  what 
God  s will  is  for  you;  just  exactly  what  the  King  wants 
you  to  do  in  his  kingdom,  and  where  he  wants  you  to 
work,  and  what  kind  of  work  he  wants  you  to  undertake. 

I say  the  will  of  the  King  is  supreme.  If  any  of  you 
began  the  Christian  life  today,  as  you  look  up  into  that 
face  that  has  loved  you,  your  attitude  must  be  from  the 
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/very  start  to  the  end : “Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do?”  The  will  of  the  King  is  supreme  in  this  kingdom. 

Let  me  name  three  things  that  this  kingdom  is,  and 
what  it  brings  to  those  who  come  into  it.  First  of  all, 
it  is  a kingdom  of  peace.  Second,  it  is  a kingdom  of 
power ! Again,  it  is  a kingdom  of  love : the  love  of 
Christian  men  for  one  another ; the  love  that  we  have  for 
all  those  who  love  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  nothing  on 
earth  that  I know  of  that  is  more  sweet  and  beautiful 
than  that.  We  are  bound  together,  men  of  different 
names,  men  who  are  different  in  their  denominational 
connections.  How  the  Spirit  of  Christ  binds  us  together ; 
how  the  spirit  of  love  unites  us  as  one  man;  how  we 
suffer  one  with  another;  how  we  rejoice  one  with  an- 
other; how  we  bear  “one  another’s  burdens,  and  thus 
fulfill  the  law  of  Christ.”  It  is  just  this  thought  that 
brings  this  happy  condition  about.  And  do  you  not  be- 
lieve that  the  principles  of  this  kingdom,  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  troubles  that  we  have  among  men, 
will  help  to  straighten  out  those  troubles?  Do  not  we 
know  well  enough  that  strikes  and  lockouts  and  every- 
thing of  that  sort,  misunderstandings,  hostilities  and 
bitterness  on  both  sides  are  due  very  often  to  lack  of 
acquaintance  and  lack  of  understanding?  And  do  we 
not  see  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  absolutely  opposed 
to  any  such  attitude  of  mind  on  anybody’s  part  toward 
anybody  else?  Oh,  it  is  a kingdom  of  love,  this  king- 
dom is. 

The  last  thing  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  about 
this  kingdom  is  that  it  calls  men  with  the  challenge  of  a 
big  program.  Do  you  know  there  is  nothing  that  is 
inspiring  me  more  than  this : to  believe  that  the  program 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  is  adequate,  and  is  so  big 
that  you  can  go  to  the  biggest  men  in  the  biggest  countries, 
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the  leading  men  of  the  leading  countries,  and  say  to  them : 
“In  the  program  of  Jesus  Christ  you  have  something  that 
is  worth  your  while.”  That  is  what  makes  the  Laymen’s 
Missionary  Movement  meet  that  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  business  men.  It  is  because  they  have  gotten 
hold  of  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  that  Jesus  Christ 
had. 

What  is  our  conception  of  the  program  of  Jesus  Christ? 
Do  we  think  that  the  program  of  Jesus  Christ  is  ful- 
filled when  we  are  saved;  when  we  pray,  as  somebody 
used  to  say:  “God  bless  me,  and  my  son  John,  my  wife, 
his  wife;  us  four,  and  no  more”?  Do  we  think  of  our 
own  little  community?  Do  we  think  of  our  own  little 
set  of  men?  Do  we  think  of  our  own  country  merely? 
Oh,  no.  The  conception  we  are  getting  of  Jesus  Christ’s 
program  is  that  the  whole  world  is  to  become  subject 
to  him,  and  from  all  over  the  world  comes  the  mission- 
ary call,  the  call  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  enter  into  the  fields 
that  are  ripe  to  the  harvest  all  over  the  whole  world. 

I would  like  to  give  you  this  note  of  confidence  and 
hope  and  faith  as  to  the  days  to  come:  I believe  that 
there  never  was  a time — and  if  you  will  lift  up  your 
eyes  and  look  at  the  harvest  I think  you  will  see  the 
same  thing — there  never  was  a time  when  Jesus  Christ 
was  dominating  the  world  as  he  is  today.  Now,  what 
does  it  mean  ? It  means  that  Christian  ideals  have  gotten 
down  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  not  merely 
true  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  true  in  the  great  countries  of  the  Orient.  It  is  true 
in  states  that  are  not  now  recognized  at  all  as  being 
Christian.  What  does  it  mean?  What  does  the  great 
awakening  of  Japan  mean,  or  the  great  impact  of  civiliza- 
tion upon  that  empire ; what  does  the  great  awakening  of 
China  mean,  but  that  Christianity,  directly  and  indirectly, 
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has  had  to  do  with  it?  And  what  of  the  changes  in 
Turkey?  What  of  the  Balkan  States?  What  of  every- 
thing that  is  going  on  in  all  the  world : democracy  coming 
to  its  own  as  never  before ; Germany  being  affected  by  it, 
so  that  the  German  Emperor  speaks  no  more  as  he  did 
once?  What  does  it  mean  but  that  Christian  teaching 
is  taking  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  the  world? 

And  it  was  Jesus’  program.  I tell  you,  just  as  surely 
as  those  who  love  Jesus  Christ  and  are  faithful  to  him 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  that  is  committed  to  them, 
will  we  be  able  to  say: 

“Jesus  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun 
Doth  his  successive  journeys  run; 

His  kingdom  spread  from  shore  to  shore, 

Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more.” 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Your  committee  on  resolutions  submits  the  following 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Fourteenth  International 
Conference  of  Railroad  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tions. 

Resolved: 

1.  That  we  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to 
the  speakers  whose  addresses  have  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  program. 

2.  That  in  this  manner  we  recognize  the  contribution 
to  our  happiness  made  by  those  who  participated  in  the 
musical  features.  We  extend  our  thanks  to  the  soloists, 
to  our  fellow  craftsmen  in  railroad  service  constituting 
the  Tyrone  Band,  and  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ward,  organist. 

3.  That  we  are  especially  appreciative  of  the  inter- 
est manifested  by  our  friend,  Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould, 
in  making  a special  trip  from  New  York  to  be  present 
at  some  of  the  Conference  sessions.  We  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  courtesies  extended  by  her  to  the  families  of 
the  delegates  during  her  brief  stay  and  we  now  give  this 
expression  of  our  appreciation  and  sincere  thanks. 

4.  That  we  now  acknowledge  and  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  our  hosts,  the  Railway  presidents  of  roads 
entering  Chicago  and  to  the  Chicago  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association  for  making  possible  this  successful  Con- 
ference destined  to  make  its  impress  upon  the  movement. 

5.  That  in  recognition  of  the  energetic  and  painstak- 
ing work  of  the  Executive  Committee  we  especially  thank 
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Mr.  H.  U.  Mudge,  President  Rock  Island  Lines,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Garrett,  Vice-president  Chicago  Great  Western 
Railway,  Mr.  L.  W.  Messer,  Secretary  Chicago  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Hicks,  Chairman  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee,  each  of  whom  largely  contributed  of 
his  time  and  experience  in  making  possible  this  most 
successful  Conference. 

6.  That  we  express  our  appreciation  to  Dr.  F.  W. 
Gunsaulus  for  the  Conference  sermon  and  to  those  of 
the  Auditorium  who  cooperated  to  make  the  Church 
session  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  Conference. 

7.  That  we  express  our  cordial  appreciation  to  the 
presiding  officer,  Dr.  J.  P.  Munn,  for  his  very  efficient 
administration  of  the  Conference  and  to  Mr.  Wm.  G. 
Lee  and  Mr.  W.  E.  S.  Griswold  for  their  services  as 
presiding  officers  at  the  various  sessions. 

8.  That  we  herewith  acknowledge  our  obligation  to 
the  railroad  companies  for  the  free  transportation  of  dele- 
gates and  to  the  Pullman  Company  for  the  courtesy  of 
the  half-fare  rate. 

9.  That  we  thank  the  Automobile  Committee  for  their 
labors  and  that  we  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  the  owners  of  the  machines 
which  were  so  generously  provided  to  make  possible 
a delightful  sight-seeing  tour  of  the  city. 

10.  That  we  thank  the  Press  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
for  the  splendid  daily  reports  of  the  various  sessions. 

11.  That  we  endorse  the  plan  of  the  Exhibit  Com- 
mittee to  place  before  the  Conference  an  exhibit  of  the 
supplies  used  in  our  Association  buildings  and  we  thank 
those  advertisers  in  Railroad  Association  Magazine  who 
participated  in  the  exhibit. 

12.  That  we  cordially  commend  those  railroads  which 
are  taking  advanced  ground  on  the  question  of  the  use 
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of  intoxicating  liquors ; and  that  we  offer  our  cordial 
cooperation  in  the  further  extension  of  this  good  work. 

13.  That  we  heartily  commend  the  safety  movement 
inaugurated  on  a number  of  our  railways  and  that  we 
pledge  our  support  in  carrying  forward  this  humane 
policy. 

Signed, 

A.  S.  Payne,  Roanoke,  Va. 

J.  L.  B.  Sunderlin,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Borgers,  Missoula,  Mont. 

R.  C.  Morse,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  Dyer,  Stratford,  Ontario. 

J.  F.  Russ,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

C.  B.  Crust,  Brainerd,  Minn. 


Chicago,  111.,  October  6,  1912. 
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AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  RAILROAD  CONFERENCES 


PLACE 

DATE 

Associations 

Represented 

Delegates 
from  Ass’ns 

Other  Points 
Represented 

Number  of 
Delegates 

Total  No. 
Places 

Total  No. 
Delegates 

I 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

October  25-28, 1877. .. . 

18 

65 

9 

15 

27 

80 

II 

Altoona,  Pa 

September  18-21,  1879. 

29 

93 

10 

15 

39 

108 

III 

j 1st  Sec.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.. 

May  18-21,  1882 

14 

67 

12 

48 

26 

115 

) 2d  Sec.,  Springfield, Mass... 

May  25-28,  1882  

11 

24 

6 

13 

17 

37 

IV 

V 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

May  .6-9,  1886 

25 

62 

9 

14 

34 

76 

Scranton,  Pa 

November  22-24, 1889.. 

35 

130 

2 

5 

37 

135 

VI 

Chicago,  111 

February  25-28,  1892.. 

45 

163 

11 

20 

56 

183 

VII 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Mar.  29  to  Apr.  1,  1894 

66 

262 

7 

46 

73 

308 

VIII 

Clifton  Forge,  Va 

September  13-15, 1895. 

90 

400 

15 

29 

119 

469 

IX 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

October  20-23,  1898.... 

117 

536 

32 

44 

149 

643 

X 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

October  11-14,  1900.... 

144 

1062 

74 

108 

218 

1170 

XI 

Topeka,  Kans 

April  30  to  May  3,  1903 

182 

1189 

83 

287 

265 

1476 

XII 

Detroit,  Mich 

Sept.  28  to  Oct.  1,  1905 

190 

1071 

40 

290 

230 

1361 

XIII 

XIV 

St.  Louis,  Mo. . . 

May  27-30,  1909 

215 

1242 

13 

201 

228 

1443 

Chicago,  111 

October  3-6,  1912 

233 

1407 

31 

134 

264 

1541 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

The 
Lure  °the 
Iron  Trail 

By  WARD  W.  ADAIR 

Railroad  Secretary,  New  York  City  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Author  of  “Men  of  Steel,”  “Wrecks  and  Heroes,”  etc. 

d“  ‘ The  Lure  of  the  Iron  Trail,’  by  Ward  W.  Adair,  appeals 
not  alone  to  Association  members  but  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  railroad  men.  This  book  tells  in  graphic  style 
the  life  stories  of  real  men  who  have  experienced  a trans- 
forming power  in  their  lives. 

«L“  The  large  use  of  this  book  by  Railroad  Associations  would 
prove  a blessing  to  the  thousands  of  men  who  visit  our 
buildings,  many  of  whom  would  be  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  these  interesting  and  inspiring  stories. 

«L“  The  more  widely  this  book  is  circulated  the  greater  will 
be  its  help  to  railroad  men,  the  Railroad  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  and  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

—JOHN  F.  MOORE. 

Illustrated,  Cloth,  $1.00 
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PRE-EMINENT  in  the  esteem  of  railroad  men  for  a generation  is 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

H.  G.  B.  ALEXANDER,  President 

Accident  INSURANCE  Health 

Insures  the  most  railroad  men.  Employs  the  most  ex-railroad  men. 

Has  paid  its  policy  holders  more  than  $10,000,000 

for  life,  limb  and  time  losses. 


Books  that  Deserve 
THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY 


AaBflriattBtt  Prpsa 
New  York:  124  East  28th  Street 
London:  47  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


A Man’s  Religion  Cloth  .75 

FRED  B.  SMITH  Secretary  Religious  Work  Dept.,  Int’l  Com.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  his  own  inimitable  style  the  author  sets  forth  the  type  of  religious 
life  and  program  of  Christian  service  which  in  the  light  of  his  extended 
experience  he  believes  appeal  to  men  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Men  Wanted  Cloth  .75 

FRED  B.  SMITH 

A book  of  exceptional  force.  Although  written  especially  to  help 
young  men,  many  an  older  man  will  get  a new  vision  from  this  book,  and 
find  it  an  inspiration  and  a fresh  call  to  better  life  and  service. 

Making  Religion  Efficient  Cloth  $1.00 

CLARENCE  A.  BARBOUR,  D.  D.,  Editor,  Associate  Secretary,  Int’l  Com., 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  this  volume  the  experienced  leaders  of  the  Men  and  Religion  cam- 
paigns put  their  best  messages  before  the  public.  Invaluable  to  Christian 
workers  as  a handbook  of  information  and  method. 

Quartettes  and  Choruses  for  Men’s  Voices 

Cloth  .45 

An  attractive  collection  of  songs  for  men,  including  sacred  pieces  and 
favorite  melodies,  all  chosen  with  careful  regard  for  musical  excellence. 

CONDUCTOR  JIM.  Paul  Gilbert  Cloth  .50 

CALL  FOR  CHARACTER.  E.  I.  Bosworth  Boards  .25 

FIGHT  FOR  CHARACTER.  H.  C.  King  Boards  .25 

NEW  VOLUMES  IN  MEN  AND  RELIGION  SERIES 

50  cents  per  volume 

RELIGION  FOR  MEN  Alvah  S.  Hobart 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  BOOTH  Charles  T.  Bateman 

GOSPEL  OF  THE  SECOND  CHANCE  (Postage  .10)  J.  Stuart  Holden 

APPROPRIATE  GIFTS  FOR  PERSONAL  USE 

CHRIST  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE.  E.  I.  Bosworth  Uniform  binding. 

PAUL  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE.  J.  D.  Adam  Flexible  cloth.  Each  .50 


PINTSCH 

MANTLE 

LIGHT 

SAFETY 

ELECTRIC 

LIGHT 

Contains  no  intricate 
mechanism  liable  to  de- 
fects and  failures.  It  is 
always  available,  and  of 
constant  quality  and 
gives  a 100-candle  power 
light  at  one  cent  an  hour. 

T1 

Maintains  constant  volt- 
age at  lamps,  keeps  bat- 
teries in  a fully  charged 
condition  and  requires 
minimum  attention.  It 
is  the  product  of  16  years’ 
study  and  experience. 

u 

1 

1 

i 
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1 Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  ® 

Chicago,  Boston  Philadelphia 

Montreal  LOUlDftllV  St.  Louis 

San  Francisco  Washington 

2 Rector  Street,  New  York 

OMKINS,  McINDOE  & COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 


EDITION  WORK  ONLY 


171,  173  Macdougal  Street  New  York  City 


SPRINGFIELD  WASTE  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

C’IS’&ool  WASTE 

Machined  Waste  for  Railway  and  Machinists’  Use  a Specialty 

GEORGE  E.  HOWARD,  Jr.,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
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